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TOPIC PROMINENCE IN INDO-ARYAN 
AND DRAVIDIAN 


Indira Y. Junghare 
University of Minnesota 


Introduction 


A study of some syntactic constructions in I q E. 
relative clauses, zero noun phrase anaphora, passive 
structures indicate that Indo-Aryan syntax 
from that of some other Indo-European lang 
languages that belong to the Western branch 
Eastern Indo-European languages, on the other hand} 
in their syntactic patterns. For example, both Slavic ` iei T980) 
and Indo-Aryan languages (Junghare 1981) have been shown to be 
topic-prominent. A question then arises: Why don't the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages follow the pattern of Western Indo-European 
languages ? 


Two possible explanations stand forth. One, the changes in 
the pattern of Indo-Aryan syntax might have occured through its 
internal diachronic change. This hypothesis requires an examination 
of the Indo-Aryan diachronic syntax from Vedic times to the modern 
period. The alternative explanation lies in areal linguistics. It is 
a well known fact that areal influence plays an important role not 
only in the field of phonology, morphology (Emeneau 1956, Masica 
1976) but also in the area of syntax (Junghare 1984).! 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine topic-prominence, 
a discourse related syntactic feature, in both Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 


1An Earlier version of this paper has been presented at the Sixth 
World Sanskrit Coaference, University of Pennsy!vania, Philadelphia, October 
13-20, 1984. 
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and attribute the prominence of topic in Indo-Aryan to the influence 
of its neighbor, Dravidian. Data are presented from three modern 
Indo-Aryan languages, Marathi, Hindi and Bengali, and three 
Dravidian languages, Kannada, Telugu and Tamil. It is argued that, 
although these languages codify the subject-verb relationship very 
often, they are primarily topic-prominent. Following Li and 
Thompson (1976), topic prominence is assumed to be a semantically 
based organizational principle. While both topic and subject may be 
expressed, one principle of organization may dominate the other ina 
particular language or language family. Topic-prominence in both 
the language families is examined in the light of the properties that 
are characteristic of topic prominent languages (Li and Thompson). 
An additional criterion, the use of zero NP-anaphora (Gundel 1980) 
is also applied to advance the claim that topic-prominence dominates 
in these languages. 


Though it is possible to determine the degree of topicality of 
these languages relative to each other, no attempt has been. made to 
do so here. Rather, both Indo-Aryan languages and Dravidian 
languages have been treated as if they were unified entities. In other 
words, the degree of topicality of one language family vs. another 
language family is compared. Of the three Indo-Aryan languages, 
Bengali, Marathi, and Hindi, I have shown (Junghare 1981) that 
Marathi is the most topic-prominent, Bengali is the least topic- 
prominent, and Hindi falls in between. At this point it is important 
to note that geographicaily Marathi is closest to Dravidian languages. 
Because of its areal proximity to Dravidian (Kannada in the South 
and Telugu in the East) Marathi has been heavily influenced by 
Dravidian linguistic features. Jules Bloch (1914) has shown that both 
the phonology and the morphology of Marathi have some Dravidian 
characteristics. For example, the presence of dental affricates /c/, 
/jl, ijhj and the consequent development of the phonological rule: 


hg ET a ten J, ih /— 2 | ; and the insertion of the initial glides 


y, and w before words beginning with i, e and u, o respectively. 
Similarly, the agglutinative nature of the Marathi verbal system 
resembles the structure of the Dravidian languages. The same 
phenomenon holds true for Marathi syntax as well as discourse. The 


*Thanks are due to several people for providing me with the data; Aditi. 
Nath Sarkar for Bengali, Rocky Miranda and Usha Kumar for Kannada, 
C. Ramarao and Sushila Arunkumar for Telugu, and Harold Schiffman. 
V. Balambal, K. Meenakshi, and Indira Peterson for Tamil. 
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presence of reduced relative or participial clauses, and the marginal 
use of the passive construction in Marathi can be convincingly attri- 
buted to Dravidian influence. The high degree of topicality, a feature 
of discourse (Keenan and Schieffelin 1976), in Marathi isa likely 
result of the neighboring Dravidian influence. This is indirect 
evidence for the claim that topic-prominence is an areal feature which 
is common to both the language groups. Now let us look àt some 
direct evidence by applying the properties of subject-prominent 
as well as that of topic-prominent languages to these language 
families. 


Subject Prominence 


Let us compare both of these language families in the light of 
the properties of the subject-prominent languages discussed by Li and 
Thompson (1976). 


Subject- Verb Agreement 


Subject-verb agreement is a basic property of subject- prominent 
languages. In Indo-Aryan as well as in Dravidian languages, an 
important property of the subject is that it always hasa selectional 
relation with some verb in the sentence. (Certain verbs occur with 
certain subjects as for example: A man sneezed but not *A door 
sneezed; I prayed but not *The coffee prayed; In addition, these 
language families have subject verb agreement as in (1) and (2) 


(1) ‘Iam writing a letter’. 
Marathi: mi patra lihte ahe (Ist sg. fem.) 
Hindi: mai khat likh rahi hü (1st sg. fem.) 
Bengali: ami cithi likhochi 
I letter am writing 
Kannada: nanu kagada bareyuttene (Agreement for.;person & 
number only) 
Telugu : nenu uttaram rastunn-nu 
Tamil : nan katutaci elutareé 
I letter am writing 
(2) ‘They drink tea’. | 
Marathi: te éaha pitat (3rd pl. mas.) 
. Hindi : ve cayp ite hai (3rd pl. mas.) 
Bengali: ord ca khay? 
they tea drink 
Kannadd: avaru čā kadiyuttare (Agreement for ; person, 
number, & gender) 
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Telugu:  val!u te tagutaru 
Tamil : ava ti kutikkara 
they tea drink 
Case Marking 


Under certain conditions, in Indo-Aryan, especially in Marathi 
and Hindi, when the verb is transitive and is in the perfective aspect. 
the subject is marked with on oblique case ending. The surface 
subjects marked with such case markers are logical subjects and the 
endings on the verbs agree with the grammatical subject. This 
pattern, however, does not hold true in Dravidian, where the gramma- 
tical subject is the logical subject. 


(3) ‘He read the book’. 


Marathi: tiyana pustak vac/a 
Hindi : usne kitab padhi 
Bengali : se bdita porolo 


he book read 


Kannada:  avanu pustaka odidanu (The grammatical subject is 
is the same as the logical subject. No ne cons- 


truction) 
Telugu : atanu pustakam cadivadu 
Tamil : avan pustakam paticcaa 


he book read 


Note that in Marathi and Hindi, the verb agrees with “the book", the 
grammatical subject, and “‘he’’, marked as agent is the logical subject. 
From the above examples, it is clear that both Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian share some properties of subject-prominent languages, such 
as subject-verb agreement and case markings, and hence prove to be 
subject-prominent. However, evidence presented in the following 
section shows them to be more-topic prominent than they are 
subject-prominent 


Topic-Prominence 


That Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian languages are topic- 
prominent can be seen by applying Li and Thompson's (1976) criteria 
of topic prominence: the absence of “Dummy” subjects, the absence 
or rare occurrence of the Passive construction, the position of the verb 
in a sentence, the word-order variation, the centrality or basicness of 
topic comment structures, and the definiteness of the subject NP’s. 


“Dummy” Subjects 


Languages belonging to both of those groups do not have 
"dummy" subjects comparable to English it and there. For example, 
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Indo-Aryan and Dravidian sentences comparable to the English 
sentences “Jt is cold in here" and “Tere is a book on the table" are 
shown in examples (4) and (5), respectively. In these languages the 
place of the dummy subject has been filled by adverbs in (4) and by 
the noun in oblique case in (5). These sentence-initial elements serve 
here as topics and not subjects. 


(4) ‘It is cold in here’. 
Marathi: itha thanda ahe 


Hindi : yaha thand hai 

Bengali: ekhane thanda 
here cold 

Kannada: illi éa' i ide 

Telugu : ikkada éallaga undi 

Tamil : inke kuliraratu 


here cold is 
(5) ‘There is a book on the table’. 


Marathi:  teblavar ek pustak ahe 

Hindi : tebalpar ek kitab hai 

Bengali : tebiler opore ekta boi sche 
table on one book is 


Kannada : méjinaméle ondu pustaka ide 

Telugu : tebulumida pustakam undi 

Tamil : tebi! mele oru pustakam irukku 
table on one book is 


Passive Construction 


Li and Thompson (1976) pointed out that in topic-prominent 
languages, passivization appears as a marginal construction or does 
not occur at all. Their criterion of the use of passive and its relation- 
ship to the feature of topic-prominence can be formulated in terms 
of the following generalization. 


The more topic-prominent a language is, the less it uses the 
passive. As for Indo-Aryan languages, Damle (1911) has assumed the 
existence of passive in Marathi. Whi'e Pandharipande (1979) has 
pointed out that the apparently optional rule of passivization applies 
obligatorily under conditions that cannot be defined in terms of the 
function/usage of passive sentences in these languages. For example, 
the passive construction with overt subjeet seems to express capabilita- 
tive meaning as in (A), whereas subjectiess passive constructions seem 
to be prescriptive as in (B), in which a sociai convention is expressed 
and a particular mode of behaviour is prescribed. 
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(A) Marathi: majhyidun te kam kela gela nahi 
Hindi: mujh se vah kam nahi kiya gaya 
Bengali: amir dvara oi kaj hola na 
me by that work did not happen 
“I was not able to do that work." (capabilitative) 


(B) Marathi:  diwaliéa divisi laxmiéi puji keli jate 
Hindi: diwilike din laxmiki puja ki Jati hai 
Bengali: — dewalir din lakkhi thskurer puji hoe (prescriptive) 


“Laxmi is worshipped on the day of Diwali.” 


Thus, because of the functions of the passive as capabilitative and 
prescriptive the passive construction in Indo-Aryan may be losing its 
meaning as passive. In fact, Marathi passives are now only capabi- 
litatives and prescriptives. In other words, the usage of the passive 
is becoming rmarginal in indo-Aryan. 


An examination of the Dravidian languages shows that they do 
not have the passive construction. To quote Caldwell (1956: 463) 
“The Dravidian verb is entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly 
so called, nor is there any reason to suppose that it ever had a passive. 
None of the Dravidian dialects possesses any passive particle or suffix, 
or any means of expressing passivity by direct inflexional changes..." 


A verb in the passive voice represents the subject as receiving 
the action. In this construction the subject is not the agent as is the 
case in the active voice. In passivization, the object of the original 
verb becomes the subject of the new verb. In the process of topicali- 
zation, the constituent which is to be topicalized is moved to sentence 
initial position. In both of these syntactic processes, topicalization 
and passivization, the subject is moved from its normal position to a 
position of de-emphasis. Thus the function of topicalization overlaps 
with that of passivization. And therefore, one would expect that the 
more topic prominent a language is, the less it allows the use of 
passive. It seems that the prominence of topic-marking in Dravidian 
languages must not have allowed the creation of passive. The absence 
of passive in Dravidian allows us to assume the prominence of topic 
in Dravidan. The absence of the passive construction in Dravidian 
as opposed to its marginal use in Indo-Aryan confirms our hypothesis 
that Dravidian languages are even more topic prominent than Indo- 
Aryan languages. 


V-Final Languages 


The typica! topic-prominent languages suggested by Li and 
Thompson (1976) are verb final. Lehmann (1976) suggests that there 
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is a parallelism between the development from topic-prominence to 
subject prominence and that from OV structure to a VO structure in 
Indo-European. In other words, topic-prominence correlates with 
OV structure. Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian, the dominant 
sentence pattern is of OV structure: the object precedes the verb, 
and the verb is sentence final. This pattern is illustrated in examples 
(1), (2) and (3) in the previous section. 


Word Order 


The flexible word order in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian languages 
allows any constituent to occur in the sentence initial position and to 
become the topic. There does not seem to be any constraint on what 
can serve as the topic. For example, note the variants (7) and (8) of 
sentences (6). The topics in (7) and (8) are respectively “for Ram" 
and *'that book”. 


(6) ‘I bought that book for Ram’. 
Marathi: — miramsathi te pustak ghetla. 
Hindi : maine ramkeliye vah kitab kheridi. 
Bengali:  ämi rāmer jonye 92i bita kinechi 
I Ram for that book bought 
Kannada: nanu ramanigagi à pustaka takkonde 
Telugu : nenu ràmudi kosam a pustakam konzanu 


Tamil : nan ramanukkaka anta pustakam vankinen 
I Ram for that book bought 


(7) ‘For Ram, I bought that book’. 

Marathi:  ramsathi mi te pustak ghetla 

Hindi : ramkeliye maine vah kitib kharidi 

Bengali: ramer jonye ami 9i boita kinechi 
Ram for I that book bought 

Kannada: ramanigagi nanu a pustaka takkonde 

Telugu : ramudi kósam & pustakam konninu 

Tamil : ramanukkaka nan anta pustakam vankinen 
for Ram I that book bought 


(8) ‘That book, i bought for Ram’. 


Marathi: te pustak me ramsathi ghetla. 
Hindi : vah kitab maine ramkeliye kharidi 
Bengali : oi b2ità ami ramer jonye kinechi 


that book I Ram for bought 
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Kannada: à pustaka nanu rimanigagi takkor de 
Telugu : à pustakam ramudi kosam konnanu | — 
Tamil : anta pustakam nan ramanukkaka vankinen 


that book I Ram for bought 


Basicness of Topic Comment Sentences 


Word order in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian is, to a large extent, 
determined by topic-comment relation rather than by grammatica; 
relation. Topic-comment structure seems to prevail in these bas sae: 
Post-positional noun phrases occupy the sentence initial position when 
they are topics;’ whereas subject noun phrases, when indefinite, occur 
somewhere else in the sentence. Sentences in (9) illustrate this point. 


(9) ‘There is a book on the table’. 


Marathi:  teblavar ek putak ahe 
Hindi : tebalpar ek kitab hai 
Bengali : tebiler upare ekta boi ache 


table on one book is 


Kannada : méjina mele ondu pustaka ide 
Telugu : tebulu mida 6 pustakam undi 
Tamil : tebi] mele oru pustakam irukku 
table on one book is 
Note that “on the table there is a book" (where “table” is the topic 
SE sentence) is a prevalent pattern as opposed to ‘‘a book is on the 
table." 


Definiteness of the Subject NP's 


In Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, subject NP’s that occur in the 
sentence initial position, the position reserved for topics, are mostly 
definite. : 
(10) ‘The book is on the table 


Marathi: pustak teblavar ahe 

Hindi : kitab tebalpar hai 

Bengali:  boita tebiler upare ache 
the book table on is 


w 
Kannada: pustaka méjina mele ide 
Telugu: — pustakam tebulu mida undi 
Tamil : pustakam tebi! mele irukku 


* A short study of a concordance of Hi 


A statistical analysis of the concordance by 
of Minnesota is in progress. 


ndi literary material bears this out 


rt 
Professor Staneslow of the University 
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On the basis of the comparative study of these languages, it 
seems that definiteness is an unmarked category and indefiniteness is 
a marked one. All singular nouns not overtly marked as indefinite 
are interpreted as definite, except in preverbal position where they 
may be indefinite because of the complex verb formation. Definiteness 
is additionally marked by postpositions, demonstratives and word 
order variation.* There are no definite/indefinite articles in these 
languages. The numeral “one” is used to specify indefiniteness of the 
noun. Definiteness of the subjects is indicated by their occurrence 
in the position of topic, i.e., sentence-initial position. In other words, 
sentence-initial subjects are generally definite because they occupy 
the position of topics which are characteristically definite, i.e., 
identifiable. 


Sentences with indefinite NP’s in the sentence initial position 
have an interpretation other than that of indefinite. The sentences 
in (11) specify “one book" as opposed to “two” or “three” or any 
other number. This sentence makes a contrastive statement on the 
basis of the underlying pre-supposition of “how many books? " With 
the indefiniteness interpretation, the sentence is awkward. 


(11) ‘A book is on the table’. 


Marathi: ? ek pustak teblavar ahe 

Hindi : ? ek kitab tebalpar hai 

Bengali: ? ekta boi tebiler upare ache 
‘one book’ table on is 


Kannada: ? ondu pustaka méjina mele ide 
Telugu: ? oka pustakam tebulu mida undi 


Tamil:  ?oru pustakam tebi! mele irukku 
one book table on is 


Thus, the application of Li and Thompson's (1976) categories 
indicates that Indo-aryan languages: Marathi, Hindi and Bengali and 
Dravidian languages Kannada, Telugu and Tamil are subject-prominent 
as well as topic-prominent. They are subject-prominent as well as 
topic prominent, they are subject-prominent because they have 


‘These and additional markers of definiteness have been discussed with 
several examples in my earlier paper (Junghare 1983). 

5Only the clear case is stated here. The study of indefiniteness in Indo- 
Arvan is quite complex and needs further research. 

6The relationship between topic and definiteness has been explored by 
Wallace Chafe (1976). 
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subject-verb agreement and case 'marking. That they are topic-pro- 
minent is evident from the following evidence: (1) they do not use 
"dummy" subjects, (2) they make marginal use of the passive 
construction, (3) they have verbs is sentence final position, (4) they 
allow a great deal of word-order variation, which creates the possibility 
. for any constituent to become the topic of the sentence, (5) in them 
topic-comment structures dominate, and (6) they have definite 
subject NP's in sentence initial position Dravidian languages seem 
to be even more topic-prominent than Indo-Aryan since the passive 
construction is practically absent in Dravidian as opposed to its 
marginal use in the latter. 


Anaphora 


Of the two, noun phrase anaphora (an anaphoric expression 
referring to a noun phrase) and verb phrase anaphora (an anaphoric 
expression referring to a verb phrase), we will examine the first type 
in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. 


NP-anaphora falls into two classes according to function: (1) 
Referring and (2) Non-referring." 


Referring Anaphora : 


The function of referring anaphora is to direct the addressee's 
attention to a particular referent in the discourse. The occurrence of 
such anaphora is obligatory when it provides new information about 
a topic as in the answer (12b) to the question (12a). They are also 
used to indicate a topic contrast as in (13) or topic shift as in (14). 
Because of their important function, these anaphora do not get deleted. 


(12a) ‘Whom did John call ? 


Marathi : jonna kunala bolavla ? (question) 
Hindi : jonne kisko bulaya ? 
Bengali : jon kake dekeche ? 


john whom called 


`x 
Kannada: jan yavannu karedanu ? 


Telugu : jan evarni piligadu ? 
Tamil : jan yarek küppittaà ? 
John whom called 


‘Jeanette Gundel’s term non-referring may be confusing (because of th 
non-referential dummy pronouns in sentences like It’s hot) has been i nt e 
by Mushira Eid. In spite of this problem I prefer to use it because MER = 
than the newly suggested term non- independent ly referring. S IS simpler 
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(12b) ‘John called her’. 


Marathi : jonna tila bolavla (answer) 
Hindi : jonne usko bulaya 
Bengali: — jon oke dekeche 


John her called 


Kannada : jan avalannu karedanu 

Telugu : jan ameni pilicadu 

Tamil : jan avalek kuppittaa 
John her called 


(13) ‘He laughed but she cried’. 


Marathi: to hasla pan ri radli (topic contrast 
Hindi : vah hasa lekin vah royi 
Bengali: se hasolo kintu o kaádlo 


he laughed but she cried 


Kannada:  avanu nakkanu, adare avalu attalu 

Au Nh 
Telugu : atanu navvadu kani ame edcindi 
Tamil : avan ciriccan, ana ava aluta 


(14) ‘I told Ram but he didn't listen. 


Marathi: mi ramla saügitla pan tyana aikla nahi (topic shift) 
Hindi : maine ramko bataya lekin usne suna nahi 
Bengali : ami ramke bollam kintu se sunl na 


I Ram-to told but he didn't listen 
Kannada:  nànu ramanige helide adare avanu kelalilla 


Telugu : nenu ramudito ceppanu kani atanu vinaledu 
Tamil : nan raman tte conneé ana avan kekkalle 
I Ram-to told but he didn't listen 


Non referring Anaphora 


Non referring anaphora, on the other hand, is always bound 
byatopic which may have been established in the non-linguistic 
context as in (15) or in the linguistic context as in (16). In the 
example (15), both the addressee and the speaker are looking at a 
picture in the addressee's room and the speaker asks : 
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(15) 


(16a) 


‘Where did (you) get it?’ 
Marathi: — kutha milala te? 
Hindi : kahaa mili vah? 
Bengali : kothay pele ota ? 

where got it 
Kannada : elli sikkit (u) adu ? 
Telugu : ekkada dorikindi adi ? 


Tamil : eükiruntu ketaccutu : atu ? 
where got it 
‘What did John give her ?’ 
Marathi : jonna tilà kay dila ? 
Hindi: Jonne usko kya diya ? 


Bengali : jan oke ki dib? 
John her what gave 
Kannada: jan a@valige enu kottanu ? 
Telugu : jaa ameki em iccadu ? 
Tamil : jan avalukku enna kututtan ? 
John to her what gave 


(16b) ‘John gave her a book." 


(16c) 


Marathi: jonna fifa pustak dila 


Hindi : jonne usko kitàb di 
Bengali : jon Oke b9i dil 


John to her book gave 
Kannada : jan avalige pustaka kottanu 


Telugu : jan ameki pustakam iccádu 
Tamil : jan avalukku pustakam kututtan 
John to-her bqok gave 


‘John gave ¢ a book’. 
Marathi : Sonne $ pustak dila 
Hindi : Jonne 4 kitab di 


Bengali : jon $ boi dil? 
John book gave 


Indira Y. Junghare 


(question) 


(answer) 
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Kannada : jan $ pustaka kottanu 


Telugu : jan $ó pustakam iccadu 
Tamil : jan ó pustakam kututtan 
John bookygave 


Non-referring Anaphora in Various Languages 


Non-referring anaphora are realized differently in different 
languages. In English, with the exception of the third-person singular 
neuter (where the referring form is that and the non-referring form is 
it), the non-referring forms are the same as referring forms except 
that the former are unstressed and phonologically reduced in casual 
speech. 


Non-referring Anaphora in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 


Indo-Aryan and Dravidian have no special non-referring clitic 
forms. They have the same forms for referring and non-referring 
function, but they allow zero anaphora. These languages, however, 
have subject-verb agreement morphemes which are part of the verb 
morphology. These morphemes cannot be treated as pronouns since 
they do not behave syntactically like full NP’s and their position with 
respect to the verb is fixed. The general assumption is that these 
languages allow zero subjects because they have subject-verb 
agreement. However, there is no basis to this assumption: As Gundel 
(1980) has pointed out, subject-verb agreement has very little to do 
with thc occurrence of zero NP-anaphora. In fact, languages such 
as German, which do have subject-verb agreement do not allow zero 
in subject position. And, languages like Japanese in which zero 
pronouns are least restricted, i.e., occurring quite often, have not 
subject-verb agreement whatsoever. Furthermore, languages such as 
Russian, which have subject verb agreement and which allow zero 
subjects, generally allow zero in direct object position. Both Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian are like Russian in this pattern. Although they 
have subject-verb agreement, they allow zero in subject position as 
well as in the position of direct objects, indirect objects and possessive 
noun phrases. 


The Use of Zero NP-anaphora 


On the basis of the relative restrictedness of zero NP-anaphora, 
a number of languages can be classified (Gundel 1980) in three groups: 
(1) Languages in which zero NP-anaphora are least restricted : 
these include Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Thai, and Vietnamese; 
(2) Languages in which zero NP-anaphora are most restricted : these 
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include English, French, and German; and (3) Languages in between. 
Some of the languages in this group allow zero NP-anaphora only in 
certain positions, while other languages allow zero in virtually all 
positions. Although pronouns do occur in formal speech and in 
written language, they are deleted in an informal discourse. This is 
the case for Indo-Aryan as well as Dravidian. 


Zero NP-anaphora and Topic-Prominence 


Gundel (1980) points out that the use of zero NP-anaphora in 
various languages correlates with their typological placement as 
topic-prominent or subject-prominent. On the basis of this she makes 
the following generalization. 


The more topic-prominent a language, the less restricted its use of 
zero NP-anaphora. 


According to Li and Thompson (1976) one of the properties of 
topic-prominent languages is that it is the topicrather than the subject 
which controls the deletion of a coreferential constituent. Going 
further, Gundel suggests that in all languages it is the topic that 
controls non-referring anaphora, including zero NP-anaphora. 


In topic prominent languages the basic sentence structure is 
determined by the pragmatic relation of topic comment rather than 
syntactic relation of subject-predicate. In these languages, topics 
more consistently occupy a syntactically prominent position in the 
sentences. Pragmatically speaking, as long as the referent (topic NP) 
is understood by the speaker and/or assumed to be known to the 
addressee, the speaker does not repeat the referrent and deletes the 
topic NP. 


The Use of Zero NP-anaphora in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 


Earlier in this paper it was argued that Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian are more topic-prominent than they are subject-prominent. 
Therefore, it is expected that zero NP-anaphora will be less restricted 
in these languages. The following examples illustrate an abundance 
of zero NP -anaphora or a significant use of the deletion of topic NP’s. 
The zero pronouns occur more in conversational varieties of these 
languages. This is consistent with the fact that zero NP-anaphora are 
controlled by the topic which is primarily a discourse notion. In a 


$Topic as a discourse notion has been quite thoroughly discussed by Keenen 
and Schieffelin (1976). 
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conversation, the speaker gets constant feed-back regarding the 
addressee's attention and understanding and accordingly he avoids 
repeating NP's, consequently using more zero NP anaphora. 


It has already been suggested that Dravidian languages are 
more topic-prominent than Indo-Aryan in the light of the characteri- 
stics of topic-prominent languages. On the basis of the generalization 
which indicates the correlation between the use of zero- NP-anaphora 
and topic-prominence, Dravidian languages are expected to make 
more use of Zero-pronouns than Indo-Aryan. In this section we see 
that Dravidian languages make more use of zero-pronouns than 
Indo-Aryan languages. The context in which Indo-Aryan languages 
are reluctant to drop pronouns, Dravidian prefer to drop them. 
Compare the following examples. The deletion of the pronouns is 
not restricted to only subject pronouns. 


(17) ‘Ram is here. I saw him’ 


Indo-Aryan 
Marathi: ram itha ahe. mi ftyala pahila 
Hindi : ram yaha hai. maine usko dekha 
Btngali : ram ekhane ache, àmi fake dekhechi 
Ram here IS I him saw 
Dravidian 


Kannada: ramnu ili iddane. manu (avanannu) nodide 


Telugu : ramu  ikkada unnadu. nenu (atanni) chusenu 
Tamil : raman iüge  irukkiran, nan (avane) partteen 
Ram here is I (him saw 
¢ 
(18) Q. Who did you see ? A. ‘I saw him.’ 
Indo-Aryan 
Marathi: tu kunala pahilas? mi tyālā pahila 
Hindi : tumne kisho dekha? maine usko dekha 
Bengali: tumi kake dekhecho? ami take dekhechi 
you whom saw I him saw 
Dravtdian 
Kannada: 4$ yarannu nodide? 4 avanannu nodide 
Telugu : $ evarini chusavu? 4 atanni chusenu 
Tamil : $ yare  partte ? $ avane  paartteen 


whom saw him saw 
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(19) Q. ‘Where are yon going? A. ‘Jam going to the temple.’ 


Indo-Aryan 
Marathi: tu kutha callis? (mi) deulat calli 
Hindi : tu kaha ja rahi? (mai) mandir ja rahi hü 
Bengali : tumi kothay jaccho ? (ami) mandire jacchi 
you where going (I) temple going am 
Dravidian 
Kannada: ¢ yellige hoguttiya ? $ gudige hogutidene 
Telugu : $ ekkadiki veltunnaru ?  gudiki veltunnanu 
Tamil : $ enge pore ? $ koyilukku poren 


where going temple going 
(20) ‘He took the cup and gave it io John.’ 
Indo-Aryan 
Marathi: tyana kap ghetla ani (to) jonla dila 
Hindi : usne kap lya aur (vah) jonko diya 


Bengali: se  kapta niyeche ebong (¢) jonke diyeche 
he the cup took and (it) John gave 


Dravidian 


Kannada: avanu kappu tegedu kondu $ jonge kotta 


Telugu : atanu kappu tisukuni $ jonuki icchadu 
Tamil : avan kappu etuttu $ janukku kututtan 
he — cup took John gave 
Conclusion 


The application of topic-prominent language criteria to 
Marathi, Hindi, and Bengali, as representatives of Indo-Aryan, and to 
Kannada, Telugu, and Tamil,as representatives of Dravidian, has 
proven that both language families are more topic-prominent than 
they are subject-prominent. Furthermore, two generalizations have 
been observed. In light of the first generalization, i.e., that there is 
an inverse relationship between the use of the passive and the 
prominence of the topic, Indo-Aryan languages are less topic- 
prominent than Dravidian languages, since they make a greater use of 
the passive than Dravidian. The second generalization states that 
there is a direct relationship between Zero-NP anaphora and topic- 
prominence. Dravidian languages seem to use more Zero-NP 
anaphora than Indo-Aryan and therefore they are more topic 
prominent. 
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The confirmation of the hypothesis sheds some light on the 
historical development of Indo-Aryan languages. We could assume 
that Indo-Aryan languages were topic-prominent from the earlier 
times and remained that way without undergoing the change to account 
for the topic-prominence in modern Indo-Aryan languages. On the 
other hand, if we were to follow Lehmann (1976), we have to assume 
that early Indo-Aryan languages were topic-prominent, later develop- 
ing into subject-prominent. The shift back to topic-prominence could 
be explained by the influence of Dravidian. In both cases we could 
attribute the strong influence of Dravidian in the maintenance or 
return of the feature ‘topicality.’ Regardless of what theories we rely 
upon regarding the historical development of the feature 'topic- 
prominence’ in Indo-Aryan, the influence of Dravidian on Indo-Aryan 
is quite significant. This observation is consistent with the works of 
Emeneau (1956) and Masica (1976), which have shown the linguistic 
features common to both the language families, showing India and 
South Asia as linguistic areas. The end result of the Dravidian 
influence is that the language of the two families, Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian, seem in many respects more akin to one another than 
Indo-Aryan does to the other Indo-European languages. We have to 
say that linguistic features, not only those of phonology, morphology, 
and syntax, such as those explored by Emeneau (1956) and Masica 
(1976), but also of discourse diffuse across genetic boundaries. The 
features topic-prominence, a feature of discourse, seems to have 
diffused from the Dravidian language family, spreading into Indo- 
Aryan. It will be interesting to see its prominence in other language 
families of India, such as Austro-Asiatic and Sino-Tibetan. On the 
basis of this comparative study of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, we can 
say that topic-prominence, a feature of typology, is common to both 
the language groups. It is an areal feature, which gives more evidence 
in the consideration of India as a linguistic area. 
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THE STANDARD THEORY AND THE 
TAMIL INFINITIVES 


K. Geetha 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 


In the standard theory, infinitives are generated essentially in 
two ways: 


(a) Infinitives are derived through the insertion of the infinitival 
complementizer. This is the approach taken by Rosenbaum 
(1967), who would derive the sentence “John wants Mary to 
go” from the underlying “John wants for Mary to go". 


(b) Infinitives are derived when the subject-verb Agreement rule 
fails to apply due to loss of the complement subject. This 
is the approach taken by Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1970). 


The aim of this paper is to examine which of the two approaches 
mentióned above works better for Tamil and thereby assess the 
language independent status of Kiparsky's (1970) proposed universal 
concerning the infinitival constructions. Finally, we show that no 
satisfactory account of Tamil infinitives can be given in the ‘Aspects’ 
frame work. 


Kiparsky and Kiparsky (1970: 160) claim that *'Infinitives 
arise regularly when the subject of an embedded sentence is removed 
by a transformation or else placed into an oblique case, so that in 
either case the agreement between subject and verb cannot take 
place". Crucial to Kiparsky and Kiparsky's claims are the following : 


(i) Infinitives arise when there is no subject with which the 
verb can “‘agree’’. 


(ii) The rule that deletes the subject precedes the agreement 
rules. 


(iii) Each time a subject is removed an infinitive is generated. 
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Though the first claim holds for the Tamil infinitives (ii) and (iii) do 
not. Whereas all infinitives are the result of deletion of complement 
subject, all instances of deletion of subjects do not give rise to 
infinitives. If Kiparsky and Kiparsky’s analysis were are language 
universal, then all instances of subject deletion would have given rise 
to infinitives. Kiparsky and Kiparsky did not take into consideration 
the possibility of a language in which agreement takes Place before 
subject deletion. Consider the following sentences from Tamil : 


(1) raman januaryil maduraikku povan 
Raman  January-in Madurai- to DOT DE 
— TH SP eas ae: 


enru ninaikkiran 

Comp think- prt- III. P. mas. sg. 

(Raman thinks that he will go to Madurai in January) 
(2) raman januariyil maduraikku poha 

Raman  January- in Maduari- to go - inf. 

ninaikkiran 

think - prt- III. P. mas. Sg. 

(Raman thinks of going to Madurai in January). 


(1) and (2) have been derived from the underlying structure 


(3) 


January il Madurai kku 


Assuming that com : 
plementizers : t 
(1) and (2) have (3) as the Te a ormatie aE both 


lying structure. The subject of the 
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embedded sentence has been deleted in both (1) and (2). In (1) enru 
is the complementizer; the verb isin the finite form and it shows 
agreement with the subject. In Tamil the verbs show person, number 
and gender agreement with the subject, when agreement rules apply: 
In (2) there is no explicit complementizer; the embedded verb is in the 
infinite form and it does not show agreement with the subject. 


In terms of Kiparsky and Kiparsky's formulation, we should 
have got infinitives in both (1) and (2) since the subject is deleted in 
both the cases. But only in (2) do we get an infinitive. One way of 
handling this fact would be to maintain that in (1) the relevant 
deletion rule has applied after the agreement rules and in (2) the 
deletion rule has applied before the agreement rules. 


Tamil has an Equi-NP Deletion Rule (henceforth Equi-NP) 
which deletes the subject of the complement clause under identity with 
the subject or object of the next higher clause as in 4 (a) and 4 (b). 


(4)(a) aval pata virumpina | 
She sing - inf. want —pft. - HI. p. fem. sg. 
(She wanted to sing). 
(4)(b) nan avanai paritchaikku poha 
I him exam — to go - inf. 
varpuruttinen 


persuade - pt. — I. p. sg. 
(I forced him to go for the examination) 


Sentence (2) might have been derived through Equi-NP and the 
subsequent non-application of the agreement rules. Notice that in 
(1) also the complement subject is absent; it seems to have been 
deleted under identity with the matrix subject. But note that in 
(1) Egui- NP must have applied prior to the agreement rule which is 
what explains the agreement in the complement clause. In (2) it must 
have applied subsequent to the deletion of the complement subject. 
Soit cannot be the same. Sucha treatment would lead us to the 
conclusion that there are two Equi-NP rules-one applying before the 
subject-verb agreement rule, and the other applying after the 
agreement rule. But it is odd to conceive of two distinct rules which 
demand identical structural descriptions and bring about the same 
structural descriptions and bring about the same structural changes in 
the strings to which they apply - that of loss of the embedded subject. 
Such a treatment would show that a linguistically significant genera- 
lization is missing. Now if there are no two Equi-NP rules, the 
question of ordering them differently does not arise at all. 
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Another and a more satisfactory way of dealing with the 
relevant facts is to consider the subject deletion rules in the two cases 
to be different. That is, the rule operating in (1) is a special kind of 
subject deletion rule. This Subject Deletion Rule would be different 
from the Equi-NP in at least four ways : 


(i) The Subject Deletion Rule deletes not only the subject of 
the subordinate clause but also the Subject of a matrix clause whereas 
Equi-NP deletes only the embedded subject. Consider the following 


sentences : 
(5) romba vehamaha Otinan 
very fast run — pt. III. P. mas. sg. 
(He ran very fast) 
. (6) -janurayil maduraikku poval 

January - in Madurai- to go - ft. - III. P. fem. sg. 
enru ^ ninaittan 
comp think — pt. — III. P; mas. sg 


(He thought that she would go to Madurai in January). 


. (S) and (6) are derived from (7) and (8), in which the subjects are 
- present. The subjects are underlined. 


 (7)-avan vehamaha  Ootiinàn 


He fast rum - pt. — II]. P. mds Ex 
(He ran fast) 
(8) ava] januaryil maduraikku po val 
She January - in Madurai -to will go- III. P. fem. sg. 
enru avan ninaittan 
comp he think — pt. - III. P. mas. sg. 


(He thought that she will go to Madurai in January). 


Note that the agreement rule has applied in (5) and (6) and the verb 
shows person, number and gender agreement. 

(ii) Subject Deletion Rule applies only if the subject isa 
pronoun; whereas Equi-NP deletes the subject of the complement 
clause whether it is a pronoun or a proper noun. For instance in (9a) 

(9a) ram maduraikku po van enru Sita 
Ram Madurai - to go - ft. - comp Sita 
III. P. mas. sg. 
ninaittal 
think - pt. - III. P. fem. sg. 
(Sita thought that Ram would go to Madurai) 
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Subjeet Deletion Rule can delete neither Ram nor Sita, though here 
also the agreement rules have applied. So the sentence (9b) in which 
Ram is deleted is ungrammatical in the intended sense. 


*(9b) januaryil maduraikku povan enru Sita 
January -in Madurai-to go -ft. - comp Sita 
HI. P. mas. sg. 
ninaitta] 


think- pt. - III. P. fem. sg. 


consider (9c), in which Equi - NP has deleted the embedded subject, 
which is Sita and is identical to the matrix subject. 


(9c) januaryil maduraikku poval enru 
January -in Madurai-to go - ft. - comp 
HF P Tem: se 


Sita ninaitta] 
Sita think - pt. - III. P. fem. sg. — j 
(Sita thought that she will go to Madurfi@ 


anuary). 


subject is a pronoun. For instance, Equi - NP cannot app ñ 
generate (11 a), where the verb is chonnen (told). But it can apply to 
(12) and generate (12 a) where the verb is muyendren (tried). 


(11) nan [nan po ha] chonnen 
I I pO IH O . told — I. P. sg. 


(Ila) nan po ha chonnen 
I go IM G rold - I; P. sg. 
(I told to go) 
(12) nan [nan poha] muyenren 
I I go ami try. - pt. - I. P. sg. 
(12a) nan poha muyenren 
I oo ints im pt. I. P. sg. 


(I tried to go) 


But the Subject Deletion Rule can apply in both the cases, if 
the verb in the embedded clause is finite. 
(11b) nan ponen enru chonnen 
I .go = pt. = L P.sg. comp said 
(I said that I went) 
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(12b) nan  pdha véntum enru  -muyenrén 
I go-inf. should comp  try- pt. - III. P. mas. sg. 


(I tried that I should go) 


(iv) Equi- NP deletes the embedded subject under identity and 
the Subject Deletion Rule does not consider sentence (6) in which the 
matrix and the embedded subjects are not identical but are still deleted 
by the Subject Deletion Rule. Thus we find that the subject deletion 
rules in (1) and (2) could be quite different. The rule that generates 
(2) from (3) is the Equi-NP. We shall call the rule by which (1) is 
derived from (3) as the Pronominal Subject Deletion (hence forth 
PSD). It applies only after agreement rules have applied and does 
not participate in the generation of infinitives at all. 


One might explain the derivation of (1) and (2) by placing the 
three rules discussed so far in the following order: 


(i) Equi-NP 
(il) Agreement 
(i): BSD: 


This shows that in (1) Ejui-NP did not apply to the structure; 
agreement did and the subject was deleted. In the case of (2) Equi - 
NP applied and therefore Agreement rules failed to apply-the result 
is an infinitive. This explains the fact that complement subject 
deletion may give rise to infinitives but whenever the subject is 
deleted an infinitive is not generated. 

There is a problem with this solution. Consider sentences 
(1) and (2) again and their underlying structure (3) repeated below : 
(3) S 


| 
EN.  — NM ` . 
E on 


NP | Aux 
VP + Tense 
raman im 
| 
V 
S _ ninai 
| | | 
NP VEM Aux 
raman m | -- Tense 
| | | 
PP PP V 
| | Pō 


January il Maduari kku 
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To this structure Equi - NP can apply since the conditions for it are 
met, the verb being marked for Equi- NP. If Equi- NP applies, 
agreement cannot apply because of the ordering proposed. So all 
that one can derive is sentence (2) and not (1). 


One obvious way out would be to require it of Equi- NP that 
it apply only to structures not containing the complementizer enru. 
We have assumed that complementizers are inserted by a transforma- 
tional rule called Complementizer Placement. However, whether this 
complementizer is inserted by a transformation or is already there 
in the deep structure is not relevant to the present issue. All that 
concerns us here is that the complementizer enru should not be 
‘present when Equi - NP applies. Consider now the following ordering: 


(i) Complementizer Placement 

Gi) Equi- NP 

(iii) Agreement 

(iv) PSD 
Sentence (1) will be generated by (i), (ii) and (iv), since Equi - NP 
would not apply, if there is the complementizer enru. Sentence (2) 
will be generated because of Equi - NP and the failure of agreement 
to apply. : 

The problem with this solution, however, is that it fails to work 
in constructions with verbs like ninai (think) virumbu (want) etc. which 
are marked for both Equi - NP and the complementizer enru. If we 
insert the complementizer Equi -NP cannot apply and sentence (2) 
cannot be generated. 


If the order is reversed so that Equi - NP applies before the 
Complementizer Placement then sentence (1) cannot be generated, since 
the agreement cannot apply when the subject is absent. Thus, any 
solution in which the agreement phenomenon is crucial to the genera- 
tion of infinitives will not work for Tamil. This would mean that 
the universal proposed by Kiparsky and Kiparsky lacks cross-linguistic 
validity, and hence is not a universal at all. 


Let us now consider the derivation of infinitives through 
Complementizer Placement, which is proposed by Rosenbaum (1967). 
The complementizers relevant for our discussion are enru (that) 
and INF (infinitive). Verbs are marked for the complementizers they 
can take. For instance, the verb ninai, (think) virumbu (want) etc. 
are marked for both enru and INF. 


So, if we have enru in the structure Equi-NP cannot apply 
because of the condition proposed earlier. Agreement rule applies 
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followed by PSD and sentence (1) is generated. PSD would apply 
after the pronominalisation transformation applies. Forward 
pronominalisation applies yielding the appropriate pronoun in place 
of the embedded subject. Now Agreement can apply and the 
embedded subject now a pronoun can be deleted by PSD. 

attaches the infinitive 


chanism is not our concern 
he embedded subject 


If the complementizer is INF it 
morpheme-a to the verb stem. The exact me 
at the moment. Then Equi-NP applies deleting t 
and we get the sentence (2): 


However, consider now the f ollowing sentences : 


í 


(13) avan nan poven enru ninaikiran 
He I go- fut. comp think - pres - IH. P. 
- I. P. sg. mas. Sg. 


(He thinks that I will go) 


*(14) avan nan poha ninaikiran 
He I go- inf. think - pres - III. P. mas. sg. 


The remote structure of the two sentences is (15). 


(15) Sooo ` S3 
| | | 
NP VP Aux 
BE + Tense 
ME | 
S V 
Ene cT cima ninai 
| | +enru 
stu 4 Comp --INF 
| | ee 
NP WP Aux 
nan po + Tense 


If the complementizer is enru there is no problem since the matri 
subject can be different from the embedded subject. In (15) uk 
subject of the matrix can be avan since it does ot violat P 
selectional restriction on the verb and there is no constraint fe 
embedded subject being nan. But the sentence is grammatic l ave 
the complementizer is enru and ungrammatical (14) if mM en 
mentizer is INF: The situation is the same in case of a | UHR 
verbs, for instance, virambu (want) thiirmani (decide), etc eH i: 
take either enru or INF. Inall these cases if the Re le 4 Y a 
INF and if Equi-NP does not apply-that is if the =miicdded 0 is 
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not identical to the subject of the next higher S, the sentence is 
ungrammatical. 


Structures like (14) have to be blocked at some level in the 
grammar. One might think of blocking it at the level of Deep 
Structure by a constraint such as the following: 


(A) Rule out a deep structure as ill formed if the snbject of the 
complement clause which is complement to the verb of the 
ninai (think) class (such as virumbu (want) thiirmani decide 
etc.) is not identical to the subject of the verb of the class 
ninai (think) when the comp is INF. 


This, incidentally, is one of the standard arguments for 
postulating comp in the deep structure (see Perlmutter 1971, p. 8, 
note 6). It actually establishes a relationship between the comple- 
mentizer and the subjects. The Deep Structure constraint (A) given 
above merely states a fact and fails to explain relationships. Since 
this Deep Structure constraint is not satisfactory for the given reason, 
one would wonder if one could block the undesirable string in terms 
of either a condition on some transformation or a condition: on the 
surface structure. We find that neither provides a satisfactory 
alternative. A constraint on transformation would essentially state 
that conditions for the application of Equi-NP be met for these verbs 
if the complementizer is JVF. This is just a variant of the earlier 
proposal. Further it would complicate the operation of transfor- 
mational rules in an ad-hoc manner, resulting in an unnecessary 
extension of the mechanisms of the grammar. 


Sentence (14) may be blocked at the surface structure level by 
by a constraint such as the following : 


(B) Reject any surface structure which has an infinitival 
complement with an explicit subject. 


This constraint would of course rule out the ungrammatical 
sentence (14) 


*(14) avan nan poha ninaikiran 
he I go - inf. think — prt. «HE. P. mas. sg. 


But again, it is a notational variant of the Deep Structure constraint 
proposed earlier. Therefore it cannot be accepted in preference to 
the Deep Structure constraint (A). This is as far as classical theory 
can lead us in the derivation of Tamil infinitives. 


/ 
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To conclude, we have considered two proposals concerning the 
"derivation of infinitives in the standard theory framework and have 
found that both are wanting. We have considered infinitival comple- 
ments to verbs and have shown that no theory of infinitives based on 
the non-application of the Subject- Verb agreement rule yields 
‘Satisfactory results. We have also shown that a theory of infinitives 
based on deriving them through Complementizer Placement leads us 
eventually to postulate a Deep Structure Constraint which merely 
states a restriction, but does not explain the relevant relationships. 
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EMERGENCE OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT* 
(A Sociolinguistic Study) 


K. Meenakshi 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


It is customary to study the development of Indo-Aryan under 
three different phases. The older phase, known as old Indo-Aryan 
(OIA) represents the literary and spoken varieties beginning with the 
Rgveda and culminating in the Sanskrit language described by Panini- 
Pataijali. The middle phase consisting of the literary and spoken 
dialects of Prakrit as represented by the religious texts of Buddhism, 
Jainism and other Prakrits known to us from the inscriptions, coins, 
and literary texts upto the stage of Apabhramsa, is known as middle 
Indo-Aryan (MIA) and the third phase beginning with the dialects of 
post-Apabhram§a period upto the modern Indian languages, is known 


as the New Indo-Aryan (NIA) (Cf. the table). 


A term indicating the name of a language has not been attested 
in Indo-Aryan till about a half century later than Panini. Panini 
mentions some varieties of the language as bhasa' meaning spoken 
variety, chandas? meaning Vedic dialect and brahmana® meaning, the 
language of the Brahmana text. Neither Pagini nor Patañjali mention 
the name of the language which they describe. 
of a prakrit grammar, too, does not give a name to the language of 
his description. The terms Sanskrit and Prakrit denoting the name of 
a language have been attested much later. However, Valmiki and ` 
Kalidasa, use the term Samskría as an adjective to vac (speech) while 


Vararuci, the author 


*This is a revised version of my paper presented at Third International 
Conference on South Asian Lairgueges and Linguisiics, Mysore, 1982. 
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referring to two different speech varieties. The speech form of ded 
brahmanas is referred to as Samskrtam vàcam in contradistinction to 
the speech variety of the other to which Valmiki refers as madhuram 
giram.* Kalidasa also refers to two different styles viz., Samskarapüta 


and Sukhagrahyanibandhana.® 


Prakrit has been defined by Namisadhu, the famous 


commentator of Rudrata's Kavyalamkara as the natural language of 


the people, the common medium of expression and communication. 

The term Sanskrit meaning *'refined, cultivated" signifies the language ` 
perfected by the activities of the grammarians and adopted by the 

later writers such as Agvaghosa and Kalidasa as a literary medium. 

This particular variety is known as Classical Sanskrit. 


Indo-Aryan language has undergone changes in all its levels, 
from the early period upto the period of our study. Some of these 
changes are considered to be the result of its contact with genetically 
unrelated languages. The influence of non-Aryan language on Indo- 
Aryan has been established beyond doubt (vide bibliography). Mutual 
influence of two unrelated languages is possible in a bilingual or 
multilingual situation. The present situation raises a few questions : 
what was the nature of the contact between the Aryan and the non- 
Aryan speech communities? How intimate was their contact? What 
motivated bilingualism? What linguistic options were open for an 
individual in such contact situations? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, we have to consider some elements in the social structure of the 
ancient Indians. 


The first wave of Aryan migration is said to be round about 
1500 B. C. The region in which the earliest Aryans first settled in 
India was called the land of the seven rivers. (sapta sindhu). It covers 
the geographical area from eastern. Afghanistan to the fringes of 
Western Uttarapradesh. The Aryans expanded form the punjab to 
the Ganga-Yamuna doab in the later Vedic period and towards the 
end of Vedic period they spread further east to Kosala in eastern 
Uttarapradesh and Videha in the north Bihar. By the time of 
Patafjali, they occupied the area as far as Vanga (see the map). 


When the early Aryans entered India, they encountered the 
local population. Dasqs8 and dasyus’ are mentioned as the main 


‘Ramayana 5:28.18; 43; 291. 
"Kumarasambhava, VII. 96, 

RV, VI. 22 305508 34 6 

"KY, LOSS dm 11:185: VI[^38. etc, 
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opponents in the Rgveda. Other tribes of non-Aryan origin such as 
nisadas, kiratas, bahlikas and so on are mentioned in the later Vedic 
texts.° The earlier references indicates hostility of the Aryans towards 
the local population. Repeated references in the Rgveda, show that 
the Aryans fought with them for the possession of cattle and other 
material objects. The enemies of the Aryans are represented as having 
black colour, (dasa varna), flat nose (anasa)'® and speaking in 
indistinct language (mrdhravaác)" and not performing sacrifice 
( avrata)."? 


Though the main issue in this hostility was the possession of 
cattle, we have reasons to believe that the enemies of the Aryans 
contributed to this antagonism by their religion, speech habits and 
their way of life. We notice the hostile attitude of the Aryans 
towards the local population only in their early stages of their 
migration. Their attitude seems to have. changed in the later. period. 
They could win over their enemies by their knowledge of superior 
technology when there was change from pastoralism to agriculture 
(Thapar: 1978, 152-15, 217), We have several evidences for the 
assimilation of the non-Aryans into their fold. When the people 
belonging to different ethnic groups came into contact, it. became 
obligatory for the Aryans as the dominant group to regulate their 
incoming. The caste system presented itself as the best candidate for 
solution at this stage. Already there were three strata, viz, the 


priest, warrior and the cultivator. 


The earliest reference, mentioning the four castes is attested in 
the Purusasukta hymn of the Rgveda (X. 90). In the Yajurveda, we 
find, the four castes, viz., Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra, 
fully developed. | 

It would be wrong to imagine that all the dark-skinned people 
were reduced to the status of slaves. The priestly class of the Aryan 
conquerors may have been recruited from the ritually superior priest - 
hood of the conquered. (Sharma: 1980, 22; Kosambi: 1956,96). 
There are some references to black seers in the Rgveda. A couple of 


Snigadas. TS IV. 5.4.2; VS, XVI. 27; AB. VIII. 11; Kiratas VS, XXX. 16; 
TB, Ill 4.12.1, etc. 

*RV, L. 101.1; 130.8; 1I. 20.7. etc. 

RV, V. 29.10 

"RV, V. 29.10. 
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Authorship of 


ied a black seer"*. 
hymns have been aitributed to Krsna, a non-Aryan. 


another hymn" has been attributed to Dirghatamas, ; 
Similarly the Vis of the Aryan society mixed with the higher classes 
of the earlier societies. Südra varna seems to have formed out of 
the larger sections of people-Aryan and non-Aryans, who were 
reduced to that position partly through external and partly through 
internal conflict (Sharma: 1980, 45). 


Indra is described as converting Däsas into Aryans'*. Sayana 
explains this as teaching them the Aryan way of life. Can this be 
taken to mean the process of Aryanisation? We may conclude f rom 
these references, that the enemies of Aryans were given corresponding 
position in the new Aryan social structure. 

The baahmanas were placed at the head in the social hierarchy 
followed by Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sidra. The high status enjoyed 
by the brahmanas is said to be the ritual status. Though, we cannot 
say anything definite about the social status of all the brahmanas, the 
status of a Purohita, who was naturally a brahmana, was certainly 
high in the pre-upanisadic period. Every king hada domestic priest 
or chaplain, who also functioned as the ehief advisor giving counsel 
in matters both spiritual and temporal (e. g., Brhaspati, was the 
priest and chief minister of Indra). The Brahmana texts stress the 
importance of a brahniana minister or purohita for the purposes of 
administration. We have evidences to the Purohitas looking after the 
administration of more than two kingdoms. Jala Jatukarnya appears 
to be extremely efficient in looking after the three famous states viz. , 
Kasi, Kosala and Videha. Every brahmana was not fit to be a 
Purohita. The two epithets, viz., vidvan (learned) and rag tragopa 
(protector of the state) of a Purohita, single out the fit purohita from 
all the brahmanas.’* These evidences, lead us to the conclusion that 
some brahmanas as purohitas, were enjoying a high status, both 
ritually and socially, because of their office. 


The evolution of the caste structure shows that the caste of an 
individual may not have been decided by birth at least in the early 
stages of its formation as it is formed by the assimilation of both 
Aryan and non-Aryan tribes. Once the caste structure has been esta- 
blished the individuais’ caste has been decided by his birth. However, 


"RV, VII. 85 and 86 
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there are evidences in the Brahmanas for the upward and downward 
mobility in the social structure. 


The Aitareya Brahmana narrates an anecdote in which it is 
mentioned that the grandsons of Visvamitra, though born of high 
status went down to the lowest rung of the caste hierarchy due to the 
curse of Visvamitra.!? 


A lower caste or mixed caste person is said to have been raised 
toa higher status, as he was possessed of wisdom. For instance 
Kavasa, the son of Ilüga a slave woman became a brahmana.'® | The 
authorship of a brahmana text Aitareya Brahmana is attributed to the 
son of a female servant.  Satapatha Brahinana™ records that the 
brahmanas declared the Asatriya king Janaka to be a brahmana on 
account of his superior attainment. In this recognition of enlightened 
persons belonging to the lower castes, one may notice an upgrading 
of the status of individuals. 


Apart from upgrading and downgrading of individuals in 
social hierarchy, purely based on the achievement of the individuals, 
we get references to the anuloma and pratiloma types of marriages 
and the status occupied by the offsprings born of such a wedlock. 


The brahmana Cyavana married Sukanya, a Ksatriya girl.*° 
The Ksatriyas were allowed to marry outside their caste. The wives 
of a Ksatriya king, viz., mahisi, vavata, and parivrkta, belonged 
to the three castes Ksairiya, Vaisya and Südra respectively. Yayati, 
a Ksatriya king is said to have married Devayani, the daughter of 
Sukracarya, the head priest. 


As a result of such intercaste marriages, several mixed castes 
had sprung up; hence many new occupations came into existence.** 


Some of these evidences may help us to answer the questions 
raised earlier regarding the nature of the contact, the motivation for 
bilingualism etc. 


Caste structure in Ancient India was formed by assimilating 
non-Aryans into the Aryan fold. There is no indication of the 
percentage of both the groups in the new Aryan Society. However, 
as members of a particular group, the contact must have been very 


MAD, 8, 83. 
IAB; 2, 19. 
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close. Non-Aryan members of the group must have felt the pin xa 
learning the Aryan speech in order to identify themselves e € 
group. This might have been the motive for an individual to ore 13 
bilingual. A non-Aryan would have learnt the Aryan speec Hf : 
second language. The variety of the Aryan language which the i E 
group learnt is not clear in all the cases except in the case ad e 
brahmanas, which can be inferred from the discussion of Pataijali 
about the standard dialect which a Brahmana was expected to learn. 
As a member of a ritually superior group, he was expected to learn 
the language variety of the brahmanas. All those non-Aryans who 
obtained entry into Aryan society must have learnt the speech variety 
of the group into which they had been absorbed. In this process, 
they must have obtained competence in two languages, i. e., ina 
non-Aryan language as their mother tongue and an Aryan language 
as second language. We have references to the participation of the 
S'üdras in sacrifices and their understanding of the ritual language of 
the Aryans and we also notice a few hymns of the Rgveda, being 
authored by non-Aryans. These evidences explain the motivation for 
becoming a bilingual. 


Apart from the individuals" social mobility and the intercaste 
marriage, there other situations, where the mixing up of castes can 
be observed. People were free to take up professions other than those 
belonging to their own castes. We have evidences to the settlement 
of professional groups in an area such as grāma etc. in Buddhist texts. 


Two kinds of linguistic situation emerge from this social back- 
ground. The first stage is represented by the formation of composite 
Aryan society and the second Stage is the later interaction amongst 
various social groups. These two stages affect the languages in two 
different manner. In the first stage, when two genetically unrelated 
speech communities, i. e., Aryan and non-Aryan, came into contact 
with each other, the individuals turned into bilinguals by acquiring 
competence in both the languages. In this Situation, we find the 
borrowing of lexical items and the change in phonological, morpholo- 
gical and syntactical level. Dravidian f catures, are found to be in 
low frequency in the early portions of the Rgveda than in the later 


Vedic period (Burrow: 1955, 386-87). This explains the duration of 
the contact. 


The second stage involves the mixing up of social dialects 


In such a situation the language tends to unde 
and develops into various regional and Social dialects Thoush 
Prakrtisms can be traced back even into the Rgveda, Ley are small 
in number there. When the Aryans moved towards the cit their 

, 


rgo variations 
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language witnessed a number of changes resulting in the formation 
of a number of Prakrit dialects. Even the earliest recorded from of 
MIA was the spoken variety of the Magadhan region, represented in 
the edicts of Asoka. 


The existence of a kind of diglossia situation can be traced back 
to the earliest stage of IA. The immediate source of MIA dialects 
was not the literary form of the OIA, but some spoken variety of 
OIA. The existence of these two varieties naturally led to the mixing 
up of the prakrit forms in the ritual variety also. The spoken from 
was first noticed in the Satpatha Brahmana. The asuras were said to 
have been defeated because of their corrupt (mleccha) speech. Instead 
of using he araya}, they used helayah. Even Panini could not exclude 
she MIA forms such as nikata,? libi,? Sphulati,?* etc. in his 
grammar. The name Pataijali itself bears unmistakable MIA stamp 
(ij < ñc) of the name Pataricala kapya in Brhadaranyaka upanisad). 


When non-Aryan features were on the increase, the brahmanas 
as the custodian of the Aryan culture, naturally started worrying 
about the purity of the language because the desired end could be 
obtained only by pronouncing the mantras correctly in a sacrifice. 
They felt the necessity to safeguard the language against corruption 
as in the case of the formation of caste structure. This was the 
beginning of the linguistic speculation of the ancient Indians. The 
first step in this direction was the preparation of phonetic texts like 
Prati$akhyas which give instruction in the production of speech 
sounds, sandhi rules etc. At this stage the Aryans were mainly 
concerned with the correct pronunciation of the mantras. Hence no 
work of grammatical nature was compiled in this period. The next 
stage is marked by the etymological studies, such as Nirukta of Yaska. 


The grammatical analysis as such is found for the first time 
in Panini’s Astadhyayi. Panini (500 B. C.) was the native of 
Salatura in North-Western India. Panini describes his own dialect 
which he calls as bhasa. Bhasa forms the basic corpus of his 
grammar. He records the social and regional variations as well. 


It is claimed that Panini analyses the Vedic language. The 
internal evidence does not support this view. Firstly, because he 
covers the Vedic material within two hundred sutras which is only 
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m. iption 
one twentieth of the sutras of Astadhyayi. nity: Toa 
of Vedic language is anything but comprehensive. Thir i hafi 
sutras will be irrelevant if it is taken to be a grammar o 


language. 


The sūtras of Panini do not give any clue regarding the motive 
of the author. However, analysis of the socio-political situation id 
his time may help us in this matter. We noticed earlier about the 
east-ward migration of the Aryans. Magadhan brahmanas were 
considered to be inferior than the brahmanas of the north-west, and 
the language of the brahmanas from north-west was considered as 
superior. We have evidences to the Magadhan brahmanas going to 
north-west for study. Magadha was less aryanised and the language 
of that region was more corrupt. Yaska’s Nirukta suggests that the 
understanding of the Aryan speech became diff iculty even in circles of 
Vedic reciters. 


Noticing the deteriorating condition of their language in the 
east, brahmanas of north-west must have felt the need for codifying 
their speech forms before it got extinct. Panini may have written 
his grammar with this motive behind, as his basic corpus was the 


spoken variety of’ the brahmanas of the north western India. 


oy = Superior Status of the brahmanas was shaken af ter the brahmana 
period. “The brahmanical rituals were no longer considered as 
important in the Aranyakas. Asceticism was proised in the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisadic thinkers Started questioning even the relevance of 
the sacrificial rituals. The brahmanical religious ideas started losing 
their ground. The heterodox religious faiths such as Buddhism, 
Jainism, and A jivikism, which arose more or less in the same period 
were able to carry conviction amongst people. 


The social conditions of the east, the home of Buddhism 
appear to be different from the social conditions of the specifically 
brahmanical west. The Buddist texts also divide the Society into four 
castes as khattiya, bréhmana, vassa and sudda. The brahmanas were 
assigned socially inferior position to that of the ksatriyas. Though 


particularly to the lower order of the society. In the initial Stages of 
Buddhism, it was Patronised by the vais yas (Thapar : 1973). Even 
an ordinary person was able to understand the Preachings of the 
Buddha, because it Was simple and was in the common media. 
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Buddhistic ideology presented itself as a strong counter move- 
ment to the brahmanical religion which was more complicated and 
elaborate. Asceticism was the ideal of Buddhism and entry into the 
order was not given on the basis of one’s birth in a superior caste. 
All castes including the brahmanas could get converted themselves 
into the Buddhism. 


There were three religious orders each fighting against the 
other for superiority, at this period. They were brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jaina. In all these, were members belonging to all the four castes. 
In this game for supremacy, the brahmanical order had to face a 
strong challenge from the heterodox faiths. Buddhism succeeded in 
gaining prominence. The patronage given by the business class and 
the rulers contributed a great deal to this. 


The language plays an important role in such situatie 
Buddha chose to preach in the local dialect. Apart fro the trelibið 
tension, there are evidences to the linguistc tensions dsg betwee : 
brahmana and a non-brahmana monk. A famous i 
the Pali canon? which may be rendered thus. Twofmohks, brothers: 


This passage reflects the attitude of the GORdertéd brahmanas towards 
the language and their concern in translating the Buddha's words into 
pure language. 


A$oka banned animal sacrifice, abolished the office of the 
purohitas and chose Prakrit language for his proclamations. A$oka's 
policy made the brahmanas to lose their status and also forced them 
to take up profession of interior castes out of economic necessity. The 
brahmanas language also was eclipsed by Prakrit as the latter was 
patronised by the rulers and the religious heads. 


Pataüjali wrote his famous commentary against this social 
background. Asa member of the brahmana caste, he was concerned 
about the position of their language and also felt the need for 
guarding his language against corruption; so that they could justify 
their high social standing both by birth and by intellectual eminence. 
It was, Pataiüjali, who stressed first the need for a good brckground 


in grammar. 


26Cyllavagga, 5,33; Vin ii, 1, 99.1 ff. 
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Probably, it was Patanjali, who first discussed the cop 
such as the purpose of learning grammar, what should be the standar 


language etc. 


By the time of Pataijali, even the orthodox brahmanas emis 
including Prakrit forms in their everyday communication. Pataija ; 
quotes a vedic legend in his Mahabhasya. He refers to two learned 
Rsis who used to say yarvaénah, tarvanah instead of yad và nah tad va 
nah when they were not engaged in sacrificial performances. They 
thereafter, came to be known as yarvanastarvanah. 


Noticing the tendency of mixing up of the social dialects even 
by the brahmanas, Patanjali emphasises the need for grammatical 
Study. He enjoins that only the standard language shouid be taught. 
He defines the standard language. The standard language, according 
to him was the variety spoken by the elite brahmanas (Sistas). The 
K satriyas and the illiterate brahmanas were excluded from the elite 
group. The sphere of standard usage was also restricted geographi- 
cally to the region south of the Himalayas, east of Adarga and west 
of Kalakavana.*® 


Patanjali, also mentions which linguistic form should be 
included for the study whether sabda (correct form) or apatabda| 
apabhramsa (incorrect/substandard form). He insists that it is easier 
to learn a correct form because, there are several incorrect words 
corresponding to one correct form. For instance, the correct word 
go ‘cow’ has gavi, goni, gota, gopotalika, etc. , as apa&abda.-? 


Pataüjali'S motive can be inferred from his discussion on 
linguistic usage. Firstly, Pataijali attempts to guard íhe standard 
variety against corruption by restricting the region and the speakers 
of the standard language. Secondly, he reveals his attitude towards 
the speech from which fall outside the purview of the standard 


Speakers. This Variety, according to Pata hjali, is substandard and is 
not fit to be learnt. 


Even as Patañjali was attempting to set up à norm for standard 
variety, quite a few substandard forms (apasabdas) got entry 
very same dialect. Influx of. such forms into the standard 
apparently made Pata jali to became more fle 
He accepts the usage of substandard forms in 


into the 

dialect 
xible in certain situation. 
every day communication 


"MB, vol. II. p. 884. 
"MB, volt pp. 2,5,10. 
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but at the same time he strictly prohibits the same words in a ritual, 
context.'? Frequeney of apasabadas even in the dialect of educated 
brahmanas raises a doubt as to whether all the brahmanas had Sanskrit 
as their first language or they acquired it as a second language though 
Sanskrit was no doubt a living language during Pataijali's time. 
Perhaps, the use of Sanskrit (i.e. high variety) was restricted to certain 
contexts such as ritual and scholastic discussion, at this time. 


Despite assertion of the inferiority of the Prakrit language to 
Sanskrit by the grammarians such as Patanjali, popularity of Prakrit 
was on the increase due to the reasons discussed above. Sanskrit was 
confined to the circle of educated brahmanas. It was gradually 
reduced to the status of a literary medium. The later writers accepted 
this reality and adopted the linguistic variety standardized by the trio 
viz., Papnini-Katyayana-Patanjali. We may add that even the 
grammarians of the post-Pàtanjali period became blind to the changes 
in the language and did not care to record these changes in their 
work. The same linguistic variety has since been recognised as the 
standard literary medium and acclaimed as the Classical Sanskrit. 


28 MB, ‘vol. I, pp. 2, 10-11. 
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International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


REFLEXIVIZATION IN HINDI: 
A RECONSIDERATION: 


Anju Saxena 
University of Delhi. 


1.0 The aim of this Paper is (i) to propose a new framework 
for the analysis of reflexives (labelled as the Base Approach) (ii) to 


In section 2, we shall provide evidence in favour of the Base 
Approach. In section 3, we shall evaluate the claims made in 
Kachru and Bhatia (ibid) after discussing the important conditions 
required for triggering the reflexive in Hindi. In section 4, we shall 
examine if the reflexive Is realized obligatorily in all the cases where 
the conditions required for reflexivization are met or not. We Shall 
Show that there are certain cases, in Hindi, where triggering the 
reflexive is not obligatory. 


2.0 In this Section, we shall Present three Specific reasons for 
not deriving reflexives transformationally, We shall argue that 
[SELF] should be Posited in the base. For the sake of convenience, 
we shall label our approach as the Base Approach. The basic 


! This paper is based on the findings of HRSG 
Linguistic Typology, Language Contact and Area] 
Subcontinent’. Pm thankful to Dr V Subbarao 
paper would not have come out. 


C. project on 'A Study of 
Universals in the Indian 
» Without whose help this 
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2.1 As is generally assumed, the reflexive and its antecedent 
have the same reference. Lees and Klima (1969) seem to have taken 
this for granted while expounding the rule for reflexivization but they 
are incorrect in stating that NP, and NP, have the same syntactic 
properties too. Consider the following sentences in which the 
occurrence of the reflexive is obligatory. 


E: (1) The Prime Minister expressed himself. 
H: (2) yah khabar sunkar ram apne apese 
this news after listening Ram his (refl.) sense from 
bahar ho gaya 
beyond went 
‘After listening to this news, Ram could not control 
himself.’ 


The Traditional Transformational approach assumes that the 
Syntactic properties of reflexive and its antecedent are identical, thus 
it is implied that the reflexive can occur in only those places where its 
antecedent can occur. Following this assumption, the following 
sentence should be grammatical. 


E: (3)* The leader expressed the Prime Minister. 


But, itis not. The ungrammaticality of sentence (3) shows that 
certain verbs obligatorily take reflexive as their objects, but the 
Traditional Transformational approach has no way of explaining 
this fact unless it puts some very adhoc conditions. 


Following the Base Approach, we kave the feature [SELF] in 
the base which ensures the obligatoriness of reflexives in such cases 
and the [SELF] need not necessarily have the same properties as that 
of its antecedent, in other words, the Base Approach assumes that 
the reflexive has the same properties as that of [SELF] which may or 
may not be identical to its antecedent. This point illustrates that 
since the reflexive and its antecedent do not necessarily have the same 
properties as that of its antecedent, we should not derive reflexives 
from a copy of its antecedent as is assumed in the Traditional 
Transformational approach. 


2.2 Inthe Traditional Transformational approach, the reflexi- 
vization transformation applies obligatorily when the conditions 
needed for are present. But, consider sentences such as: 


E: (4) Corruption breeds corruption. 
H: (5) ag ag ko bhorkati hai 
fire fire to instigates 
‘Fire instigates fire’. 
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ions needed for the Reflexivization 


transformation: are 4net inssentences (4) and-(5); the reflexive ponen 
does not occur. Such sentences create a problem for the Traditional 
Transformational approach. Jackendoff (1972) and Helke (1971), on 
the other hand, argue that ‘the choice of a particular lexical item to 
fill a particular lexical category is free’ (Helke, 1971: 165) and attempt 
to justify the non-occurrence of the reflexive in such sentences. 


Notice that though the condit 


However, notice that the justification provided is not very 
convincing. It is important to note that though corruption, and 
corruption; in sentence (4) and ag, ‘fire’ and ag, ‘fire’ in sentence (5) 
are morphologically identical, the meaning conveyed by ag, ‘fire’ and 
ag, ‘fire’ in sentence (5) and corruption, and corruption, in sentence (4) 
can refer to two different modes of corruption, for example, bribery 
as corruption, and blackmarketing as corruptions. This clearly shows 
that the reference of corruption, and corruption, is not identical. 
Similarly, in sentence (5) there is an overlapping of referentials. This 
illustrates that the nonrealization of reflexive is due to the non, 
uniqueness in reference and not due to any syntactic factors. 


Let us see how the Base Approach explains such sentences. 
According to the Base Approch, for the realization of the reflexive- 
the coreferentiality between [SELF] and its antecedent has to be 
complete and partial coreferentiality will not satisfy the requirement 
of establishing a coreference. And, as pointed out above, in both 
sentences (4) and (5), coreferentiality between NP, and NP, is nor 
complete. Therefore, the reflexive will not be realized. 


This shows that the Base Approach can handle seemingly con- 
tradictory sentences such as (1) and (2) on the one hand and sentences 
such as (4) and (5) on the other hand with regard to the occurrence or 
nonoccurrence of the reflexive in the surface structure. 


2.3 The reflexivization phenomenon in Dravidian languages 


such as Telugu provides strong evidence in favour of the Base 
Approach. 


It is generally claimed that reflexivization in Dravidian langu- 
ages is manifested by the verbal reflexive alone (for instance, Pillai 
(1981). However, we argue that reflexivization in Telugu is manifested 
by a coreferential pronominal and a verbal reflexive (VR) nnd ie b 
the verbal reflexive alone. We shall show that the Base Approach a 


adequately account for the derivation of reflexi 
exives w 5 
tional approach fails to do so. hich the Tradi 


Consider the following sentences, 
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Te: (6) nannu nenu tittu-konn-anu 
I— Ace .I scold VR Pst - PNG 
‘I scolded myself.’ 


Te; (7) ramudu tanani tanu tittu - konn - adu 
Ram | he--Acc he scold VR  Pt.— PNG 
‘Ram scolded himself.’ 


Notice first of all that in sentences such as (6) and (7) in first 
and second persons, nannn nénu, ninnu nuwwu are the coreferential 
pronominals and the subject is not overtly present. Notice further 
that in Telugu, the third person free pronoun is wadu atanu. However, 
as sentence (7) illustrates, tanani tanu, the coreferential pronominal, 
has to be used and wadu/wadini cannot occur. This shows that the 
coreferential pronominal is bound to its antecedent. 


It is true that in certain sentences, only the verbal reflexive is 
present in the surface structure with the coreferential pronominal 
either fully or partially deleted, as sentences (8) and (9) from Telugu 
illustrate. 


Te: (8) addamlo cusuko 
mirror in see VR 
‘See yourself in the mirror.’ 
Te: (9) waàdueppuduü tanani tittu-kon-tü untadu 
he always he+Acc scold VR Prog. kee - PNG 
‘He keeps on scolding himself all the time.’ 


Besides this, there are also constructions in which tke verbal 
reflexive cannot be overtly present. This indicates that the coreferen- 
tial pronominal does play an important role in imparting the reflexive 
meaning. The following are the cases in which the verbal reflexive is 
not overtly present. 

(a) sentences with dative subjects. 

(b) sentences with psychological predicates such as 

kullu ‘to rot’, cinta padu ‘to worry’, santosincu 

‘to feel happy’, dukkhincu ‘to feel sad’ 
and badha padu ‘to feel bad’. | | 
(c) sentences with verbs which have kon as a secondary verb. 


For example, padukonu ‘to sleep’, anukonu ‘to think’ , 
tappukonu ‘to move’ and pattukonu ‘to catch, to hold’. 


We shall now provide data which further prove that the 
reflexive meaning is conveyed by means of the coreferential prono- 
minal + the verbal reflexive together in Telugu. Let us now consider 


sentences (10) and (11). 
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Te: (10) nuwwu kamalani kott-e-w-a : 
you Kamala — Acc. hit -Pt - PNG — Q mkr 
*Did you hit Kamala ? à 
Te: (11) ninnu nuwwu kottu-konn-aw-a 
You-—Acc. you hit VR Pt. — PNG—Q mkr 


Did you hit yourself ? 

Notice that in sentence (10) neither the coreferential pronominal 
nor the verbal reflexive occurs whereas in sentence (11) both the 
coreferential pronominal (underscored) and the verbal reflexive 
(underscored) have to be obligatorily present. 


It is important to emphasize that from the morphological point 
of view tanani tanu, the coreferential pronominal, is not a reflexive 
as such. That is, the reflexive meaning in Telugu is not conveyed 
by the nominal reflexive device alone, rather, the coref erential 
pronominal helps us in specifying the referent of kon, and further 
the occurrence of the coreferential pronominal] is constrained by the 
Sentential Ancestry Condition and Subject Antecedent Condition.’ 


We shall now consider how reflexives, in Telugu, should be 
derived. There are two possible approaches to account for reflexives 
in Telugu. These are - 


(i) to derive the verbal reflexive by the reflexivization trans- 
formation and derive the coreferential pronominal also by 
means of a differcnt transformation, following the Tradi- 
tional Transformational approach. 


(ii) to posit [SELF] in the base and derive the coreferential 


pronominal by means of a copying rule, following the 
Base Theory proposed herein. 


The Traditional Transformational approach is not appropriate 
to account for reflexives in languages having the nominal + verbal 
reflexive device because following the Traditional Transformational 
approach if the required cnnditions are met, we will be forecd to 
create a new node to incorporate the meaning bearing kon into the 
structure. Such a consequence is clearly undesirable as we will be 
assigning vast powers to transformations by doing so. 


The basic assumption of the Base Theorv i i 
: | € yis that we posit the 
feature [SELF] in the base and if the essential conditions ied for 


triggering the reflexive are met, the reflexive is realized. In this 


* We shall deal with the sentential An "P 
itentia cestr : 
dent Condition in Section 3.1. y Condition and Subject Antece- 
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way, we do not require a reflexivization transformation which derives 
the verbal reflexive kon and another transformation to derive the 
coreferential pronominal. 


The Base Approach posits the feature [SELF] in the base which 
accounts for the occurrence of both the coreferential pronominal and 
kon, the verbal reflexive, without taking recourse to introducing 
either one or both of them into the structure by means of a meaning 
bearing transformation. In our opinion, since the basic reflexive 
meaning is conveyed by means of kon, the verbal reflexive, the feature 
[SELF] should be posited under the V node. Thus, the underlying 
representation of sentence (6) will be as follows. - 


Te: (6.a) [nenu [ nannu tittu + [SELF]--Aux] ] 
S I VP I— Acc scold VE ° 


Notice that when the required conditions are met for the 
realization of the reflexive, [SELF] is realized as kon and then a copy- 
ing transformation applies which places nenu after nannu of NP». 
Since the first and second persons have unique reference, NP;, the 
subject, is deleted in the first and second persons provided it is not 
followed by clitics such as aite ‘as for’, kabarti ‘but for. By deriving 
reflexives this way, we don't have to take recourse toa meaning 
bearing transformation. 


We shall now reconsider those instances of reflexive meaning in 
which kon, the verbal reflexive, cannot occur in the surface structure, 
to see how they can be accounted for under the Base Approach. As 
mentioned earlier, Telugu reflexivization has a constraint which blocks 
the occurrence of kon, the verbal reflexive, in sentences having dative 
subjects, with psychological predicates and with verbs containing kon 
as a secondary verb. If any one of these constraints is present, then 
after triggering lhe coreferential pronominal, [SELF] is not overtly 
realized as the verbal reflexive. 


It should be mentioned here that the Base Approach proposed 
herein adequately accounts for reflexivizaiion in languages such as 
Greek in which a coreferential prominal and a verbal reflexive occur 
just as in Telugu. 

Thus, the above discussion supports our hypothesis that the 
feature [SELF] should be posited in the base to indicate the reflexive 
meaning. 

3.0 Kachru and Bhatia (1977) presents a detailed study of 
reflexives in Hindi and the data which they provide is very enlightening. 
But their analysis regarding reflexives in Hindi would have been very 
different, had they considered the following two basic assumptions in 
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ommand relationship, 


: i i) the c 
a different way. These are regarding (i) his paper as the 


and (ii) the clause-mate constraint (labelled in t 
Sentential Ancestry Condition) 


Before evaluating the claims made in Kachru and AN fe 
shall first examine the essential conditions required for triggering 
reflexive in Hindi. 


3.1 In Hindi, the reflexive marker is apne ap and the possessive 
reflexive is apna. One essential condition required for triggering ; e 
reflexive in Hindi is the Subject Antecedent Condition, which states : 


The antecedent of the feature [SELF] has to be the subject 
at the time of establishing coreference. 


i.e., only the subject can trigger the Reflexivization rule in l Hindi. 
Such a condition is language particular in the sense that it is not a 
prerequisite for the realization of reflexives in all the languages. For 
example, in English, the subject as well as the object noun phrases can 
be the possible antecedents of a reflexive. But in Hindi, the reflexive 
(underscored) uniquely refers only to the subject. 


(12) ram ne suhas ko apne ghar bheja 
his 
Ram ERG Suhas to (Poss. Refl.) house sent 
‘Ram sent Suhas to his house.’ 


In this sentence apne ‘his‘ refers to ram and not to suhas. If 
we want his to refer to suhas, the sentence will be as in (13) without 
areflexive. Only a possessive pronoun (underscored) occurs. 


(13) ram ne;  suhas ko;  uske ghar bheja 
his 
Ram ERG Suhas to (Poss. Pro.) house sent 


3.1.2. The second important condition required for triggering 


the reflexive, in Hindi, is the Sentential Ancestry Condition, which 
states : 


[SELF] and its antecedent must come under the same finite 
sentence, though they may be in a diff erent nonfinite sentence 
so long as the same finite sentence node dominates both. 


This condition accounts for the occurren 


ce of the reflexive in 
sentences such as: 


(14) ram ne apne ap ko kosa 
Ram ERG self to cursed 


‘Ram cursed himself". 
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(15) ravan apne ap ko bahut balvin manta thi 


Ravan self to very strong considered 
‘Ravan considered himself to be very strong.’ 


This condition also rules out ungrammatical sentences such as: 


(16) *pratyek vidyarthi; sochta hai ki adhyapak; 


every student thinks COMP teacher 
apne ap ko puraskar dega 
self to prize will give 


‘Every student thinks that the teacher would give a prize 
to himself (student). 


Notice that the reflexive apne apko is a constituent of the 
embeded sentential phrase whereas its antecedent pratyek vidyarthi 
‘every student’ is a constituent of the matrix sentential phrase and 
not of the embedded sentential phrase. The Sentential Ancestry 
Condition prohibits. realization of reflexives beyond the finite sentence 
in which its antecedent occur as the ungrammaticality of sentence 
(16) clearly illustrates. 


Thus, in this section, we observed that in Hindi, for the 
realization of the reflexive, the Subject Antecedent Condition and 
the Sentential Ancestry Condition are required. 


3.2 We shall now evaluate the analysis proposed in Kachru 
and Bhatia (1977). 


3.1 First, we shall focus our attention towards the wrong 
conclusions which Kachru and Bhatia draw regarding the command 
condition. 


Kachru and Bhatia while describing reflexives in Hindi - Urdu 
state that for pronominalization and reflexivization, only the precede- 
follow condition is needed and further that the ‘command’ relationship 
is not relevant either for reflexivization or for pronominalization. To 
quote Kachru and Bhatia,......--- the ‘command’ relationship is not 
relevant either for reflexivization or for pronominalization in Hindi- 
Urdu' (1977 : 24). 


They further argue, 
; tS MR if the ‘command’ relationship were relevant for........ 
reflexivization, (10) [Sentence (17) here] would have been 
grammatical, The ‘command’ relationship is relevant only 


for deletion of a coreferential NP in Hindi- Urdu (1977 : 25). 


Kachru and Bhatia give the following sentences to illustrate that 
command relationship is not needed for reflexivization and further 
only the ‘precede-follow’ relation (i.e., the antecedent invariably 
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preceding the reflexive) is needed for the correct realization of the 
reflexive. 
(17)* opne ate hi ram khana khayega 
self coming emph. Ram food will eat 
(17.a) ate hi ram khana khayega 
coming emph. Ram food will eat 
‘Ram will eat as soon as he comes.’ 
Let us, for a moment, assume that Kachru and Bhatia's claim 
that only the ‘precede-follow’ relationship is needed for reflexivization 
is correct. Then sentence (17.b) in which the ‘precede follow, 
relationship holds, should be grammatical, though it is actually not. 
(17.b)* ram khana khayega, apne ate hi . 
Ram food will eat his (refl.) right after coming. 


Notice that sentence (17) is ungrammatical because the subject 
of the embedded sentence must obligatorily be deleted when there is 
identity. In such sentences the question of applying reflexivization 
transformation does not aries at all. The reason for the ungrammati- 
cality-of sentence (17.b) is exactly the same as that of (17) namely, 

“the deletion of the identical NP in sentences containing sentential 


D adverbs. This shows that sentence (17) is not ungrammatical because 


of the ‘precede-follow’ relationship. The reason for the ungramma- 
ticality of sentences such as (17) and (17.b) would become clearer if we 
consider the underlying representation of sentence (17), as given below : 


(17.c) S 
ae | 
E o Ml 
S ADV S, 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| = ND t ng 
ei | | 
S. ote hi HERI khana khayega 
| | right after’ Ram ‘food’ ‘will eat’ 
| 
| | 
| | 
ram a 
‘Ram ‘come’ 


‘Ram’ ‘come’ 


8 The transcription employed in this paper is broad phonetic. 
sentence is quoted from some other work ( 
author's transcription is retained, 


But when the 
€. 8., Kachru and Bhatia (1977) ), the 


es S UNS 


eitis Sud A E E IEEE Diac IR ws 
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On this representation, first the Equi-NP deletion transforma- 
tion applies which deletes the subject ram of S,. And, once the 
identical NP is deleted, the question of applying the Reflexivization 
transformation does not arise at all as these two transformations are 
mutually exclusive and sentences such as (17) will not be derived. 


Thus, Kachru and Bhatia’s argument that sentence (17) is ungramma- 


tical because of the violation of the precede-follow relationship is 
not valid. | 


3.22 Kachru and Bhatia give infinitival complements with a 
reflexive to show that Hindi has sentences, 


*that contradict the claims that reflexivization in Hindi-Urdu 


meets the clause-mate constraint......' (1977:27). 
Consider the following sentence from Kachru and Bhatia (the. 
tival complement is underscored). `, 


# 9 
(18) prekas$ ko apna erna bura legne ləgaf ? 6 
Prakash to self's to insist bad to feel begahe 
‘Prakash began to feel uncomfortable about ` 
(ox something).’ 


ding, as is shown in its remote representation (18.2) below, 


(18a) SED 
ee | 
| | 
NP, VP 
MENGE 
| | 
prakaš NP M 
| 
S loga 
E | "lett 
| | 
NP VP 
condos 038 15 
| | 
S2 | | 
| bura hai 
| Te Q o ‘bad’ "S. 


I 

| | 
prokas ka 9rna 
‘Prakash’s insisting’ 


*We're dealing with Reflexivization as a transformation to show that even 
within their own framework, the conclusions deriv d by Kachru and Bhatia (1977) 
are wrong. 

$Such an underlying representation for sentences with sententia] adverbials 
was first discussed in Subbarao (1973) 
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According to Kachru and Bhatia, after. the AppIGApon of x. 
ka-na Complementizer Placement transformation, S2 1S rd XP dim 
they argue that the S, node is not pruned. Instead theR e s ation 
transformation applies. This, according to them, violates the c 
mate constraint. 

Notice, however, that Kachru and Bhatia’s assumption that the 
sentencehood is still retained after the application of the cipes 
Complementizer Placement transformation in such cases IS ^ va H 
as they themselves claim that the entire S is raised to So after t e 
application of the ka- na Complementizer Placement transformation. 
It should be emphasized that such raising could be permitted simply 
because S, exhibits the properties of an NP and not that of an S at the 
time Subject Raising transformation applies. Further, treating Se as 
a sentence after the application of the ka-na Complementizer 
Placement transformation would force them to include an extra trans- 
formation in the grammar of Hindi which would raise sentences. 
Such a move is unwarranted. 


Notice further that Subbarao (1973) provides evidence to show 
that the nture of a ka-na complement is ‘squishy’. It behaves like 
a full clause with regard to certain rules such as Equi-NP deletion 
whereas it behaves like an NP with regard to rules such as Reflexi- 
vization. The ka-na complement should be treated as an NP with 
reference to reflexives. To derive sentence (18), the Reflexivization 
transformation applies after the application of the ka-na Comple- 
mentizer Placement transformation. 


It is important to mention that Kachru and Bhatia gives the 
argument put forward in Subbarao (1973). ‘that the ka-na complement 
does not behave like a full clause, but rather like a NP..... for the 
purposes of rules such as Raising, Extraposition and Reflexivization, 
the ka-na complements are NPs?’ (1977: 30). This aforementioned 
quote shows that they acknowledge that sentence (18) is not a counter- 
example to the clause-mate constraint. Thus, Kachru and Bhatia 


should have treated sentence (18) as an apparent counterexample to the 
clause-mate constraint and not a counterexample. 


To recaptulate, in this section we have swown that Kachru and 
Bhatia's claims regardir g (i) the command relationship and (ii) the 
clause-mate constraint are incorrect. !n Hindi, the command relation- 
ship still holds for the realization of the reflexive. 


4.0 In this section, we shall explore : 


(i) Whether the reflexive is realized obligatory in Hindi or not 
when the conditions required are met: and 


ae EY o Tw e "oL A WAW S Aw TIS e. v. 
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(ii) If the reflexive is not always obligatorily realized, then 
what are the contexts which allow the choice between 
reflexive and pronoun. 


4.1 As mentioned in section 2.1, the true reflexive is realized 
obligatorily when the required conditions are met. However, in case 
of possessives, the possessive pronoun may optionally occur in place 
of a reflexive. The following sentence with a dative subject illustrates 


the optional occurrence of the possessive in place of the possessive 
reflexive. 


(17) vadhu ko ET | ma~bap yad aye 


her (poss. Refl. 
bride DAT. | hir fus E | parents memory came 


"The bride remembered her parents.” 


However, notice that the possessive reflexive cannot be replaced as 
sentence (18) illustrates. 


(18) vadhu ne Rut | mi-bap ko yad kiya 
bride ERG Ree pala ay ] parents remembered 


‘The bride remembered her parents.’ 


In this sentence, uske ‘her’ refers to someone else and never to 
vadhu ‘bride’. A close look at sentence (17) and (18) shows that 
realization of the possessive reflexive is optional only when the logical 
subject is in the oblique case whereas its occurrence is obligatory when 
the subject is in the nominative. 


Bhat (1978) too agrees that in certain cases realization of the 
reflexive is optional in Hindi. However, the explanation which he 
gives is not right. Bhat states, ‘a distinction between simple and 
complex sentences:--is relevant for describing the use of ap in Hindi. 
If the sentence is simple (i.e. if the pronoun and its antecedent form 
part of a single event), the use of ap appears to be obligatory, whereas 
if it is complex (i.e. if the pronoun and its antecedent represent the 
arguments of different events or state in the sentence) the use of ap 
appears to be optional. The examples which he gives are: 


(19) mtne opne ko fie me dekha 
I self to mirror in saw 


‘I saw myself in the mirror.’ 
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(19.3) *mtne mujhe sise me dekha 
I self mirror in Saw 


(20) sure$ ko pr | yo apmanit hona 


E | epna 
his 3 Yi 
suresh to toate | this manner insulted being 
bura lega 
bad felt 


‘suresh felt bad of his being insulted this way." 


Bhat argues that mujhe ‘to me’ in sentence (19.a) is not possible 
whereas there is an optionality, between the reflexive and possessive 
in sentence (20). Suchan optionality, Bhat claims, is due to the 
distinction between simple and complex sentences. But, Bhat's claim 
is not correct because, as pointed out earlier in this section, whenever 
the subject is in the oblique relationship with the verb, there is an 
optionality between the possessive reflexive and the possessive 
pronoun. 


5.0 To conclude, in this paper, we have dealt with the 
nature of the reflexive in Hindi. We "ve shown the conditions needed 
~ for triggering the reflexive in Hindi are: the Sentential Ancestry 
Condition and the Subject Antecedent Condition. Further, we have 
shown that the analysis which Kachru and Bhatia (1977) provides is 
wrong. Finally, we demonstrated that the reflexive is realized obliga- 
torily when the sentential Ancestry Condition is met. However, the 
realization of the possessive reflexive is optional only when the logical 
subject is in oblique relation to the verb. 
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VERB STEM FORMATION IN INDO-ARYAN 


H. S. Ananthanarayana 
Osmania University 


An attempt is made in this paper to present formation of verb 
stems in each stage of Indo-Aryan and to note the changes in the 
system from one stage to another. It is observed that though there 
are a few minor developments, the system has essentially remained the 
same, retaining all the important distinctions. While sound changes 
have been responsible for the loss of certain distinctions, newer trends 
in the language have, to an extent, compensated this loss. It appears 
that underlying the changes in the system there are essentially two 
principles, viz., generalization and simplification. 


A stem in Old Indo-Aryan (hereafter OIA) may be clearly 
distinguished from a root. A stem is determined for each verbal form 
and it is that portion which is left over when all the inflectional 
affixes are stripped from a verbal from a verbal form (e.g. bhava is 
the stem in bhavati ‘he becomes’, babhüv is the stem in babhüva ‘he 
became’). The root is however the underlying element which is 
common to all the forms ina paradigm, i.e. all the forms derived 
from it (e.g. bhū ‘to become’). A stem may then be a longer phonolo- 


gical sequence than the root. It is variable while the root is constant. 
Stem formation in OIA 


Stems in OIA are derived mainly by the two morpological 
processes, viz. affixation and reduplication, individually or in combi- 
nation. The former may be differentiated into prefixation, suffixation, 
and infixation. Suffixation may be further distinguished into those 
which bring about modification (e. g. strengthening of the root vowel, 


certain augmentation) and those which do not. The affix that is ` 


added may have an overt shape or it may be covert. Where the affix 
is not overtly present, it appears that inflections are added to the roots 
directly to give the fully formed verb form. However, the Stem shows 
alternation between what are called the strong and the weak forms. 


a UM E E eee EN ann ee ee 
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The accent falls sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the inflection 
(e. g. a’s-ti ‘he is’, but s-a'nti ‘they are’). 


l. Suffixation without modification : 


(i) The suffix represented phonologically by an accented /4/ is 
added to roots which are themselves unaccented, to derive Present 
stems (e. g. tud-a' from tud ‘to thrust’). 


(ii) The sftix /ya] derives Present stems from roots which are 
accented (e.g. ku/p-ya from ku p ‘be angry’). 


(iii) The suffix represented by accented /yá] is added to roots 
to derive Passive stems (e.g. pac-yá' from pac ‘to cook’). Oniy 
terminations of the middle voice are then added to these stems. 


(iv) The suffixes /na’/ and /nó/ are added to roots to derive 
Present stems (e.g. grbh-na' from grbh ‘to seize’, vr-nó from vr 
‘to cover). The suffix /na’/ has variants /ni/ and /n/ ; and the suffix 
/nó/ has an alternant /nu/. i 


(v) The suffix /ya'] is added to roots, which are reduplicated 
and which are not, to derive Optative stems (e. g. bibhr-yà from bhr 
‘to bear’, brü-yà' from bri ‘to speak’). They will add further only 
active terminations, resulting in a verb form. 


(vi) The suffix /i/ derives Optative stems from Present stems 
which have resulted by suffixation (e.g. bhava-i from bhava a Present 
stem from bhū by the addition of the suffix jaj). It may also derive 
Optative stems directly from roots in which case it will add further 
only terminations of the middle voice (e.g. bruv-i from bru ‘to 
speak’). 

(vii) The suffix /a/ derives Subjunctive stems from Indicatives 
(e.g. bhava-a). Thus, Subjunctive stems and Optative stems may be 
termed secondary stems since they are derived not from roots but 
from stems. 


(viii) The suffix /yá/ derives Denominative stems from nouns 
(e.g. bhisaj-ya from bhisak ‘healer’). 


2. Suffixation with modification : 


(i) The suffix represented phonologically by an unaccented 
Ja] is added to roots which are accented, to derive Present stems (e.g. 
bo'dh-a from bu'dh ‘to wake’). The simple vowel of the root is 
modified to what is called a guna vowel. 

(ii) The suffix /áya/ derives Causative stems and the root 


vowel undergoes strengthening by the vrddhi process (e.g. kar-a'ya 
from kr ‘to make’). Anaugment in the form of the consonant Ip] 
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: > ! 
Is Inserted before the causal suffix to roots with a asas m or / r/ (e.g. 
sná-p-áya from sna ‘to bathe’, ar-p-a' ya from r ‘to go ). | 
(iii) The suffix /syá/ derives Future stems (e.g. da-sya o: 
dà ‘to give’) and an augment is sometimes inserted before E w: 3 
(e.g. bhav-i-sya' from bhi ‘to become’). The m vowel of the 
root gets guna modification (e.g. ne-sya’ from ni ‘to lead"). 


3. Infixation 

The suffix /ná/ alternating with /n/ is inserted within the root 
before the final consonant to derive Present stems (e.g. ri-»a'-k 
from ric ‘to leave’, si-zi-c from sic ‘to sprinkle’). 


4. Prefixation 


Prefixation is always combined with any one of the processes 
discussed above, i.e. stems derived by one of the above processes may 
be combined with one of the twenty or so prefixes (e.g. anu -gacch- a 
‘to go after, a-roh-a ‘to climb up’). The prefixed stems are 
inflected the same way as are the unprefixed stems, except that the 
meaning gets modified by the addition of the prefixes. Itis possible 
for a stem to add more than one prefix (e.g. upa-sam-kram, abhy-ud- 
drav a). the maximum however being only three (e.g. anu-pary-à-vart 
-a); rarely the same prefix may also be repeated (e.g. pra-pra-jày-a). 


(i) The augment /4/ is prefixed to Present stems to derive the 
stem in Imperfect (e.g. a'-bhava, a-tuda). The accent of the Present 
stem will however be deleted because of the accent on the augment. 


(ii) The suffix /sa/ with its variants Is], lis], and /sis/ derives 
Aorist stems and an augment of the form /a/ is also prefixed to these 
stems (e.g. a-bhut-s from budh: a-kram-is from kram ‘to stride’). 


5. Reduplication : 


Stems are derived here by reduplicating the root, ie. by repeat- 
ing the root up to the initial CV portion (e.g. dadha from dha ‘to put’, 
bibhr from bhr ‘to bear’). The vowel of the reduplication may be 
short as in these examples illustrating Present ste 


as in, fo ] df ms or it may be long 
stem. y * trating an Intensive 


6. Reduplication with suffixation : 


generally reduplicated, the reduplicating vowel being /i/ (e.g. di-dà-sa: 
mee e € from dì ‘to give’), An increment in the form of lil 
may be found in some stems (e.g. Jigam-i-sa ‘dec; ; 

edes g. Jig $a desire to go” from gant 
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Structurally, the stem in OIA may then simply equal a root, 
being monomorphemic, or include anywhere from one suffixal element 
to three such types of elements, a prefix, an increment in the form of 
/i/, and a suffix indicating tense/mood (e.g. anu-bhav-i-sya). The stem 
may therefore be said to be distinguished, each from the other, either 
by having an additional element in the form of either a prefix alone 
(e.g. as vs. adhy-as), or suffix alone (e. g. as vs. bhar-a), or by both 
(e.g. pari-bhram-a). They may be differentiated each from the other 
by the presence in the one and absence in the other of a suffixal 
morpheme accompanied by a difference in the radical vowel. Finally, 
they may also be distinguished into primary stems, i.e. stems derived 
from roots, and secondary stems, i.e. stems derived from stems (e.g. 
Optative stems). 


Stem formation in Middle Indo-Aryan 


Coming to Middle Indo-Aryan (hereafter MIA), we may note 
that stems are derived here only by a single process, viz. suffixation. 
It may however be still differentiated into prefixation and suffixation. 
As in OIA, here also suffixation is of two types; it may or may not 
bring about modification of the root vowel. The affix again may be 
overt or covert. Thereisa class of stems which are not derived by 
any process but are considered formally equivalent to roots. Inflections 
are added directly to such roots resulting in a verb form. This class 
consists of roots with vowel /a/, lal, or /o/ as their final segments 
(e. g. ga ‘to sing’, khiva ‘to throw’, ho ‘to be’). A further peculiarity 
of this class is that we have here monosyllabic (e. g. tha ‘to stand’ ), 
disyllabic (e. g. jana ‘tO know’), as well as trisyllabic roots (e. g. 
tigiccha ‘to examine’ ). 

1. Suffixation without modification : 

(i) The suffix represented phonologically by the vowel /e/ 
is added to monosyllabic roots in a final consonant to derive non-causal 
Present stems (e. g. kar-e from kar ‘to make’, kah-e from kah ‘to tell’, 
gan-e from gan “to count', kam-e from kam “to desire’ ). 

(ii) The suffix/ejja] (and /e/ in certain dialects) derives the 
Optative stems (e.g. kah-ej ja). 


2. Suffixation with modification : 

(i) The suffix/ijja/ (and/ia/ in some dialects) derives the 
Passive stems. Further, these stems add mostly the active and rarely 
the middle terminations (e. g. kah-ijja from kah). The final vowel 
of the roots is dropped before this suffix (e.g. pas-ijja from vasa 
‘to see’, bhan-ia from bhane ‘to tell ). 
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(ii) The suffix/ssa/derives the Future stem. An pate 2 
the form of /i/ is inserted before the suffix and the final d o 
disyllabic roots gets dropped (e. g. bhan-i-ssa). A few roots show 
alternation before the suffix in that one alternant is found in the 
Future and another in the Present (e. g. gam-i-ssa vs. gaccha). The 
root vowel, being a guna vowel, gets reduced before this suffix (e. g. 
di-ssa from de ‘to give’ ). 


(iii) The suffix /e/ derives Causative stems and the, radical 
vowel gets vrddhi substitution (e. g. kar-e from kar ‘to make ). The 
final vowel of disyllabic roots is dropped when this suffix is added 
(e.g. mar-e from mara ‘die’). In the case of some roots, an augment 
/av/ is inserted before the Causative suffix (e.g. has-av-e) and the 
root vowel does not receive vrddhi modification. In some dialects, 
we may also note what is referred to as double causative which shows 
guna vrddhi modification as well as add an augment before the causal 
suffix (e. g. khev-av-e, kar-àv- e). 


3. Prefixation: 


Prefixation is combined with suffixation if there is one. 
However, due to sound changes, the phonological shapes of some of 
the prefixes have changed and these may have to be represented 
canonically as oiC and uC where C represents the same consonant as 
of the initial of the following root morpheme. As in OIA, in MIA 
also we may note more than one prefix added and in such sequences, 


t he first prefix is frequently /sam/ (e. 8. sam-á-accha, sam-uv-vaha, 
anu-sam -dhe). 


In MIA also the stem may structurally be simply equivalent to 
the root, or include from one suffixal element to three elements, a 
prefix, an increment in the form of li] and a suffix indicating 
tense/mood (e.g. anu-bhav i-ssa). Of the two morphological 
processes operating in OIA, the process of reduplication is completely 
lost. .:Of- the affixation, only prefixation and suffixation 
are found in MIA. Of the suffixes too, there is 4 great reduction. 
The distinction is however maintained between the Causative and the 
non-Causative, Active and the Passive. The Desiderative and the 
Denominative have merged with the regular verb roots, the former 
introducing trisyllabic Toots. Of the tenses and moods, Present is 
clearly distinguished from the Future a 
Optative. There is no distinction made between the 
the Aorist, and the Past asa category is now being re 
Ingly by the participle forms. The S 
MIA. Finally, due to assimilatory c 


Imperfect and 
placed increas- 
ubjunctive is not functional in 
hanges by Which all consonant 


nd the Indicative from the ` 


i ——— Bi he yc Or 
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Clusters of OIA were reduced to geminates generally of the second 
member, Present stems which were earlier distinguished by the suffixes 
that derived them have fallen mostly into one class where the stems 
are derived by the addition of the affix /e which is the reflex of the 
OIA Causative affix /áya/. A new distinction which was not in OIA 
has arisen, i.e. a distinction in the stems based on the final vowel. 
Similarly, a new type of distinction has emerged in the Passive in that 
the presence of a suffix is not what distinguishes the passive stem 
from the non-passive. The stem form in the Passive of this type 
may be treated as an alternant of the stem in the non-Passive (e.g. 
labbha vs. lambha, bhajja ws. bhamja, hassa vs. hasa). The earlier 
distinction between the active and the passive which was made by thc 
use of different sets of the personal endings, besides Passive having a 
characteristic marker, is not anymore true now since the same set of 
endings, i.e. the endings of the Active, are are employed now also in 
the Passive. What is important to note however is that even in 
instances where there is no analyzable Passive suffix, the distinction 
is still made by a difference in the phonological shape of the stems 
which in both Passive and non-Passive may be considered as 
monomorphemic. 


Steam formation in New Indo-Aryan 


The system of verb stems is further simplified in New Indo- 
Aryan (hereafter NIA). Affixation is the only morphological process 
that is utilised for deriving verb stems from verb roots. It is, further, 
only the type of suffixation. The distinction between a prefixed stem 
and a simple stem is not any more relevant in NIA since there are no 
analyzable prefixes. They have merged with the root morpheme and 
have given rise to new verb roots which behave like any other simple 
root (e.g. H (indi) ubhar ‘to burst? < MIA ub-bhar, OIA ud-bhar; nibah 
‘to carry out < MIA nib-bah, OIA nir vah; upaj ‘to grow < MIA 
up paj, OIA ut- pad). 


1. Suffixation : 


(i) The suffix /t/ derives present stems from verb roots in M 
(arathi) and H. (e. g. M. bas-t from bas ‘to sit’, H. cal-t from cal ‘to 
walk’). In other NIA languages, Present stem is an unmarked form 
(e. g. A (ssamese) ) kha ‘to eat’, B(engali) ja ‘to go’) and is formally 
equivalent to the root. 


(ii) The affix /b/ derives Future stems in A. and B. (e. g. A. 
kha-b, B. ja-b); the suffix /iš/ in G(ujarati) (e. g. bol-is from bol ‘to 
speak’). However, M. has no marker characterising 2 Future stem 
(e. g. bas) but it is distinguished from the Present as well as the Past 
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by the use of a different set of personal endings (e. g. Future: bas-en 
vs. Present : bas-t-o). 

(iii) The suffix /g/ derives the Future stem in H. and an 
augment of the form of the vowel /e/ is inserted before it (e. g. 
cal-e-g from cal ‘to walk’ ). 

(iv) The suffix /l/ derives Past stems in A.B, and M. (e.g. 
A. kha-1, B ge-1, M. bəs-D. In Hindi, the Past stem does not 
include a suffix and is equivalent to the root. 


(v) The suffix /a/ derives Causative stems from roots in A. B. 
and H. (e. g. A. p?rh-a ‘to teach’ from parh ‘to read’, B. kar-a 
‘cause to. do’ from kar ‘to do’, H. gir-a ‘cause to fall’ from gir 
‘to fall’). The affix is /ad/ in G. (e. g. suv-ad “cause to sleep’ from 
su ‘to sleep’) and av in M. (e. g. mar-av “cause to beat’ from mar 
‘to beat’). 


There are in some languages instances of what is termed a 
double causative. Here the stem is derived by inserting a suffix 
before the Causative suffix. This infix is of the form jw; in Hindi 
(e. g. gir-w-a), [av] in G. (e. g. puch-av-dav). There are variant forms 
of this morpheme (e. g. P. G. M. A). which are either phonologically 
or morphologically conditioned. There is generally no variation in 
the root portion which is common to both the causal as well as the 
non-causal forms. 


(vi) The suffix /a/ derives Passive stems in G. (e. g. bandh-a 
from bandh ‘to tie up’) and /i/ in Panjabi (e. g. mal-i from mil 
‘to meet’). It may be noted that in P. the addition of the Passive 
suffix brings about modification in the root. 


Thus, in NIA the stem includes structurally just one suffixal 
element. Only in the double causative, the stems include two such 
suffixes. One of these could be called infix, but we prefer to include 
this under the suffix since it is not inserted within the root as in OIA. 
A three-way distinction between Present, Future, and Past is main- 
tained and so also the distinction between the Causative and the 
non-Causative. Passive is reduced to alarge extent. However, a new 
type has developed in Sindhi where the Passive stem does not include 
an analyzable suffix but is still differentiated from the 
a different phonological shape (e.g. labh vs. lah, chij vs. chin). 
Similarly, in some languages, a new distinction has arisen asss 
the Transitive and the Intransitive (e.g. H. mar vs. mar: G. tod vs. tut) 
the type of which is to be noticed also in the distinction between the 
Causative and the non-Causative in some languages. 
tion is lost due to sound changes by 


non-Passive by 


Finally, prefixa- 
which geminates got simplified 
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and the prefixal element merged and became an integral part of 
the root. 


To sum up, the stem formation seen from OIA to NIA through 
MIA may be said to have retained the major characteristics, while 
incroducing a few minor changes. Of the morphological processes, 
only suffixation has remained throughout while reduplication and in- 
fixation were lost already by the time of MIA. Prefixationis also lost 
in NIA introducing however a set of new,verb roots. Suffixation does 
not bring about any modification in the root and the NIA suffixes 
can not be shown, except in one or two instances, as being reflexes of 
suffixes in MIA. The distinction between the stems is made in NIA 
minimally dropping all redundant features. For instance, the 
Causative form was distinguished in OIA not only by a characteristic 
suffix but also by a quantitative difference in the radical vowel (e.g. 
kar-aya-ti vs. kar-o-ti). In MIA, this two-fold distinction is retained 
only to a very small extent, the majority of the Causative form being 
distinguished from the non-Causative only by the quantity of the 
radical vowel (e.g. kar-e- i vs. kar-e-i). In NIA the distinction is 
made only by the characteristic suffix (e. g. H. gir-a vs. gir) and the 
root portion is common to both the forms. Finally, a new type of 
compound verb stems is developed in NIA which compensates for the 
loss of prefixed stems in indicating subtle semantic differences. The 
whole system of stem formation may then be said to have undergone 
simplification and the process of suffixation is generalized at the 
expense of the other processes. 
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THE TREATMENT OF MALAYALAM IN 
COMPARATIVE DRAVIDIAN STUDIES 
SINCE CALDWELL - AN OVERVIEW 


B. Gopinathan Nair 
University of Kerala 


More than a century and two decades have elapsed since the 
publication of Robert Caldwell’s monumental work ‘A Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages’. 
Now when we look at this work first published in 1856 when compa- 
rative linguistics was in its incipient stage, where no rigorous methods 
and techniques have evolved, it can be seen that undoubtedly it was a 
real breakthrough and a cornerstone which paved the way for rigorous 
and methodological studies later in comparative Dravidian both in 
India and abroad. 


Caldwell had enumerated only twelve Dravidian languages 
under the the two hesds cultivated and uncultivated dialects which 
consist of six languages each viz., Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Tulus 
Kodagu or Coorg coming under the former and Tuda, Kota, Gond, 
Khond or Ku, Oraon (Kurukh) and Rajmahal (Malto) coming under 
thelatter. He had also added a note on Brahui in the appendix to 
his second edition (1875). Though he had placed Tulu and Kodagu 
among the cultivated dialects he was conscious of the fact that it is 
open to question as when comparing with other dialects these have 
neither developed literature nor any writing system. These are now 
included under the non-literary languages and the total number of 
Dravidian languages comes to about twentyfour. The very title of 
Caldwell’s work would suggest that he had paid greater attention to 
the cultivated languages of the south with greater emphasis given to 


Tamil which he was able to study in detail for a longer period in 
connection with his missionary work. 


| Caldwell, who can aptly be called as the father of Comparative 
Dravidian followed Rask, the Danish Philologist in grouping 
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Dravidian as a member of the so-called Scythian family.! Even before 
Caldwell F. W. Ellis in 1816 had recognized the relationship between 
some of the Dravidian languages? but it was only after Caldwell’s 
work that even the name the Dravidian family was fully realized. 


The theory that the Dravidian languages directly descended 
from Sanskrit was mainly based on the abundance of Sanskritic words 
in the Dravidian vocabularies. However, those who have been advo- 
cating this notion were unaware of the fact that there were greater 
dissimilarities with regard to the grammatical structure of Dravidian 
with that of Sanskrit and in deciding the genetic relationship it is the 
grammatical structure and the phonetic correspondences in the cognate 
vocabularies that form the decisive factors and not the occurrence of a 
large proportion of vocabulary items from some other family which 
might be loans adapted for various purposes. Caldwell, though 
rejected this theory in the introduction to his grammar? and devoted 
the major portion of his work in comparing the Dravidian 
languages with each other and to determine the affiliations with other 
language groups of the world, however, entered into an equally 
untenable theory-the Scythian which after a long period of controver- 
sial discussions had been rejected. However, while observing the 
occurrence of a large proportion of Sanskritic and Indo-Aryan words 
in Dravidian he maintained that the Dravidian languages had no 
structural relationship with Sanskrit. 


While reviewing the post- Caldwell development in Comparative 
Dravidian, it should be remembered that it is easy to be critical in 
retrospect and in so doing or evaluating Caldwell one should not 
forget about the then linguistic situation - the theory. technique and 
imperfect source materials at hand and comparative linguistic theory 
and technique only in its beginnings, Caldwell could never have done 
a better work. Though later scholars in the course of the advancement 
of time which furnished better resources in linguistic method and 
material found out serious misconceptions and errors in his work 
Caldwell had succeeded in showing a family affiliation among 
Dravidian languages, a view maintained by many native and western 
scholars during and after his period. It must be noted that it was 


! A common designation of all those languages of Asia and Europe which do 
not belong to the Indo Europian or Semitic family. 

? Note to the Introduction of A. D. Campbell’s ‘A Grammar of the Telugoo 
language' 

s Caldwell: 1961, pp. 41-52 
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Caldwell who had established the following points with a fair degree 
of certainty. 


(i) The Dravidian languages belong to a single genetic family. 
(ii) The Dravidian languages are structurally distinct and 


separate from Sanskrit. Besides he had described in detail a number 
of phonological and morphological aspects of Dravidian viz. 


(a) Phonetic correspondences of Dravidian sounds 

(b) Quantitative variations of radical phonemes 

(c) Convertibility of surds and sonants ie. the absence of 
contrast between voiceless and voiced stops 

(d) The problem of the enunciative vowel 

(e) Displacement of sounds ie. metathesis 

(f) Structure of Dravidian roots 


(g) Gender number system, cases, numerals, Pronouns, tense 
formation and a number of other topics. 


Caldwell’s views and findings on these aspects have since then 
stimulated many Dravidianists who have further elaborated, streng- 
thened and modified his views or somtimes contradicted him. His 
work, however, was hampered by certain limitations. First of all he 
did not have first hand knowledge of the Dravidian languages other 
than Tamil. Secondly he had operated on the principle that Tamil 
was more or less the ancestor of the rest of the languages. These 
factors ocassionally led him to certain wrong conclusions or imperfect 


Statemeats. Following Caldwell some of the early Dravidianists also - 


held such a view. Regarding the inadequacies and imperfections of 
Caldwell's treatment of certain problems in comparative Dravidian, 
looking from the point of view of modern comparative linguistics it 
can be stated that first of all he did not reconstruct the Proto- 
Dravidian phonology and morphology even though he had made a 
comparison of the sounds and forms available in the different 
languages. Secondly he did not provide the exact conditioning factors 
for many of his statements. Thirdly he was not very much concerned 
with the sub grouping of the languages to show their close inter- 
relationship though he had this notion. However his work cannot be 
under-estimated because it contains a lot of information, covers a 
wide range of topics and furnishes certain brilliant insights. 


Krishnamurti (1969) has observed that 
Grammar instead of stimulating research was 
of inaction in the field for about half a cent 
that the comparative linguistic feeling was al 


followed by a long spell 
Ury". It may be noted 
ready there which could be 


"Caldwell's Comparative : 
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gleaned from the works of Sten Konow, Swaminatha Iyer and others 
though their works were published only later. However, it was during 
this period that many of the traditional grammars and dictionaries for 
the various Dravidian languages were prepared by both native and 
western scholars which actually furnished large heaps of material and 
paved the way for later comparative work. 


As far as Malayalam is concerned these grammars and 
dictionaries led the vernacular experts and language historians to do a 
lot of work on the history of Malayalam and subsequently in histo- 
rical and comparative problems to find out the family affiliation of 
Malayalam with other members of the Dravidian group. Among the 
important traditional grammars pubiished in Malayalam mention may 
be made of Gundert’s Malayalabhasa vyakaranam and A. R. Raja 
Raja Varma’s Kerala Paniniyam. Gundert’s Malayalam Grammar 
reprinted as a complete volume first in 1868 (though the first part was 
published in 1851) seems to be the first grammar in Malayalam. 
Raja Raja Varma’s Kerala Paniniyam was first published in 1896 and 
the revised and enlarged edition in 1917. During this period a few 
other native scholars also prepared grammars for Malnyalam.* How- 
ever, Keralapaniniyam has: not been surpassed by any other single 
work in this line. Though the author claims that it is written on 
historical principles as opposed to the traditional prescriptive method 
itis really a mixture of both. It deals mainly with the literary 
language; seldom takes care of the colloquial speech and the analytical 
techniques are also not strictly followed. Keralapaniniyam consists 
of four chapters viz., Kerala and its language, division of language 
according to stages, alphabet and sound change. The lengthy intro- 
duction was later added to the second edition, where after giving a 
brief history of Kerala and its people, the author establishes that 
Malayalam is an offshoot of colloquial Tamil spoken in the West coast. 
He then speaks about the six nayas or rules by which Tamil changes to 
Malayalam through which the independence of the latter is proved. 
‘they are:- (1) excessive  nasalization (anunasikitiprasaram) ; 
(2) palatalization (tavargopamardam or talavyadésam) ; (3) contra- 
ction of vowels (svarasamvaragam) ; (4) Abandonment of personal 


! George Mathen (1863), Malayalmayute vyakaranam. 
Paachu Moottau (1876) Keralabhasayute vyakaranam 
Koovunni Nedungadi (1878) Kerala Koumudi 
A. R. Raja Raja Varma (1896) Kerala Paniniyam, First Edition, revised 
and enlarged Edition in 1917. 
Seshagiri Prabhu (1919) Vyakaranamitram ` 
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termination (purusabhedanirasam); (5) Retention ay ior TU. 
forms (Khiloopasamgraham) and (6) Abridgement Pio | M 
bhangam). This work also deals with Sandhi, morp RE , Tee Hn 
and etymology where the latter two have not been ae rae 
detail. Though he was mainly following the Indian tra pie a ner 
familiar with Caldwell's and Gundert's works and has utilize eir 


findings also. 


RajaRaja Varma’s views on various points have recently been 
criticized and consequently a number of papers and books have 
appeared since then which throws light on some of the inconsistencies 
and imperfections of his treatment. It shows the advancement and 
application of the analytical technique of modern linguistics in the 
study and evaluation of Malayalam grammar and to soive some of the 
problems in Comparative Dravidian 


As regards the publication of dictionaries, Gundert, a profound 
scholar of Malayalam who was a contemporary of Caldwell had 
compiled a Malayalam-English dictionary in 1872 in which not only 
had he incorporated the results of the labours of a life-time but also 
utilized the materials collected by the Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries of Verapoli in the 16th and 17th centuries. Similarly 
Kittel’s Kannada-English dictionary did for Kannada what Gundert’s 
did for Malayalam and perhaps more. These scholars were in agree- 
ment with Caldwell’s theories and in fact supplemented his work by 
their own works on the grammar and vocabularies of the individual 
languages what Caldwell had done for the common grammatical frame 
work of the Dravidian languages. Gundert’s dictionary also gives 
information under each Malayalam entry the availability of a word in 
one or the other or in all of the five cultivated languages. Kittel’s 
dictionary gives more information in this regard as to the related 
words and roots in the five languages. The large mass of materials 
in these works, indeed, will be of great use to the Comparative 
Dravidianist in f inding out cognates and in re-constructing the proto- 
forms for the Dravidian languages. Burrow and Emeneau have 
profusely used the materials in these works for preparing the Dravidian 


Etymological Dictionary published in 1960 which is an indispensable 
tool for any comparativist. 


It was Gundert who first studied on the Dravidian elements in 
Sanskrit (1869) 5 and later evolved the principles of identification of. 


*Gundert: ‘On the Dravidian Eleme ; : 
: nts in S : 
German Oriental Society Vor 2 MN E anskrit'. Journal of the 
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Dravidian loan words in Sanskrit first formulated by Kittel that 
appeared in Indian Antiquary® (1872) which has beeen later included 
in the preface to his dictionary. Similarly what Caldwell had stated 
about Dravidian words in Sanskrit Kittel also did in his dictionary but 
nothing about Caldwell’s work had been mentioned either in the 
prefaee or in the index. Burrow and Emeneau had also discussed and 
elaborated this problem without any acknowledgement to Caldwell. 
It was actually the German philologists who had studied about Sanskrit 
and Dravidian loan words in Sanskrit even from very early days. 
(V. I. Subramoniam, 1974:98) 


Following the views expressed in traditional Malayalam 
grammars the early language historians of Malayalam were mainly 
concerned with solving the then important questions: viz., the etymo- 
logy of the word Malayalam, the origin of Malayalam whether it isa 
dialect of Tamil or an independent offshoot of Proto-Dravinian, the 
relationship between Malayalam and Tamiletc. Raja Raja Varma, 
L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, llamkulam Kunjan Pillai, Suranad Kunjan 
Pillai, S. K. Nair, A. C. Sekhar K. N. Ezhuthachan and some others 
held the view that Malayalam branched off from medieval Tamil 
whereas Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer, K. Godavarma, Aattoor Krishna 
Pisharady, K. M. George and a few others held that Malayalam is an 
independent off-shoot of Proto-Dravidian. The untenability of the 
latter view has been subsequently proved by later researchers. The 
application of comparative re-constructton,  glottochronological 
stidies’ etc. have proved beyond doubt the inter-relationship of various 
Dravidian languages including the Tamil-Malayalam affiliations. 


The language of early inscriptions and literature in Malayalam 
when studied through internal and external reconstructions shows that 
it bear many peculiarities different from those in the Sangham litera- 
ture. LVR says that these features are retained by the West coast 
dialects. After showing the differences between medieval Tamil and 
Malayalam he says that Malayalam is closely related to Tamil 
(1936:43) A. C. Sekhar (1953:10) and Emeneau (1967) seems to 
support LVR'S view. 

Zvelebil (1968) in his paper “From Proto-South Dravidian to 
old Tamil and Malayalam” has shown the peculiarities of each stage. 
P. Subramanyam (1971) has also discussed in detail the disintegration 
of South Dravidian languages. 


6Kittel: ‘On the Dravidian Elements in Sanskrit’, Indian Antiquary, 1872. 
7 Andronov, M. ‘Lexicostatistics Analysis of the chronology of disinte- 
gration of Proto-Dravidian’. 
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Govindan Kutty (1972) in an article “From Proto ae 
Malayalam to West coast dialect" says that the common PEE E 
Tamil-Malayalam unity can be called as proto-Tamil-Malaya p* aa 
even during the historical period it had separated into two dialects 
viz., East coast dialect and west coast dialect and from the former 
both the ancient Tamil and Medieval Tamil and from the latter old 
Malayalam have developed. He has shown three ancient L eatures 
available in Malayalam viz., (1) occurrence of word initial ñ- in 
Malayalam which in Tamil in certain cases changed into n, (2) eso 
rence of i in II person medial demonstrative pronoun as nim- which in 
Tamil changed into u as in num- and (3) the non-change of the CC 
viz., -Ik- which has changed into-rk-in Tamil. 

S. V. Shanmugham (1976) furnishes two more additionals points 
in support of Govindakutty's viz. (1) the the Proto-Dravidian word 
mutukkan is retained in Malayalam whereas the cognates for this in 
Tamil show forms such as mutuyan, mutuvan, mutuvar. (2) The pas 
tense form of the verb cavuka is cattu in Malayalam and all othet 
SDr. languages except Tamil where it becomes cettu. These cases 
show that both Malayalam and other SDr. languages preserve the 
ancient features. ; 


The notion of sub-grouping of the Dravidian family of 
languages also occur in Caldwell and in the earlier writings of LVR 
but they are all scattered informations which have subsequently been 
refined and the disintegration of PDr. into SDr. CDr. and NDr. 
groups were established more firmly on the bases of PDr. reconstruc- 
tions and lexico-statistical analysis and the inter-relationships of the 
individual languages with their characteristics features shown by later 
scholars. 


Some of the problems raised in Comparative Dravidian 
Phonology and morphology since Caldwell's time and subsequently 
been refined and studied in detail by later scholars which involve the 
treatment of Malayalam may be noted. 


An important problem in SDr. phonology concerns the status 
of the enunciative vowel which occur at the end of words pronounced 
as non-front unrounded back vowel in Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu and 
some Kannada dialects. Ra ja Raja Varma calls this Samvrta ukaram ` 
in Ma. which has got its counterpart kurriyalukaram in Tamil where 
in the latter it does not affect grammar according to him whereas in 
nnu 'come' while verbal parti- 


| Pooyi. In Sandhi this terminal half u is 
elided when followed by a vowel as in vann? + illa > vannilla 
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The case of the enunciative vowel has subsequently been 
discussed by L. V. R. (1935), Kanapathi Pillai (1943), Emeneau (1970: 
153) Zvelebil (1970 : 53-55) and most recently by William Bright 
(1972 : 26-55; 1973 : 47-63). All these discussions are in conformity 
with the general notions given by Caldwell (134-5) but Bright has 
discussed this problem in great detail drawing examples from various 
Dravidian languages. He says that the enunciative vowel is wholly 
predictable by rule and it corresponds to zero in underlying phonolo- 
gica! structure though in a few scattered instances in Ma., Tulu etc. 
it may show contrast both with zero and the basic u and acquire the 
status of a distinct phoneme. Bright gives explanation for the surface 
contrasts and maintains that the enunciative vowel inspite of several 
historical changes remains non-basic, predictable feature of Dravidian 
phonology and that contrast of unrounded and full u are a matter of 
surface structure and not deep structure, thus showing the difference 
between the structuralist and generative approaches in dealing with 
phonological problems. The o!d notions and staunch beliefs of the early 
descriptivists and their maxims “once a contrast always a phoneme” 
and ‘thou shall not mix levels’ have now lost their original rigidity as 
could be seen from the treatment of various problems in phonology either 
in descriptive or comparative studies especially when the modern trend 
has turned towards the transformational generative approach. 


Another problem in SDr. phonology is the alternation of high 
and mid vowels in radical syllables when followed by a low vowel in 
the next syllable. 


PDr.* i, *u [C a/ai > e, o; [C a/ai in Ka. Tu. Te. Coll. Ta. Ma. 


Since Caldwell (1875: Part I. p. 20), K. V. Subbayya (IA. 38: 
160), T. N. Sreekantaiya (1935: 769-75) who made some observations 
about this?problem took it for granted that the Ta. Ma. situation 
represents the original and the later shift to Ka. Te. LVR (1940: 
1-10) also had noted this change in the missionary Malayalam. 
This problem has subsequentty been discussed in detail by Burrow 
(1940 : 289-97), Emeneau (1970 : 31-33), Krishnamurti (1958 : 458-65), 
(1961 : 11-18), William Bright (1966 : 311-22), Zvelebil (1970 : 65-70), 
P.S.Subrahmanyam  (1971:510—512) and most recently by 
Andronov (1977:221-226). Burrow’s conclusion is that in P. Dr. 
i, u, e, o*were available in this environment and at a later stage the 
contrast between i, u, and e, o has been neutralized and they were 
reflected as e, o (Ka. Te.) and i. u (Ta. Ma.). Krishnamurti also 
follows Burrow and says that the change i, u > e, o and vice versa should 
be referred to two different stages of development the former at the 
PSDr. stage and the latter after the disintegration of PSDr. and 
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affected Ta. Ma. only. The whole situation may be represi ae 
PDr. *i, *u [C a/ai> PSDr. *e, *o [C a/ai> Proto-Ta. Ma. "i, “u 
[C a/ai » i u (Lt. Ta. Ma) 
> e, o (coll. Ta. Ma.) 


According to P. S. Subrahmanyam the usual explanation of 
dissimilation is not convincing and he says that the structural pressure 
is responsbile for the change of mid-vowels to high vowels in Ta. 
Ma and adds that the question of geographically contiguous languages 
simultaneously undergoing shifts in opposite directions does not occur 
here as there is no direct proof that the changes in Ta. Ma and Ka 
took place simultaneously. Andronov on the other hand attributes 
this change to hyper-correction by a section of the educated society of 
Tamil first tn their social dialect and later adopted to the literary 
anguage from which the literary Ma. inherited it. It may be noted 
that the Lt. Ma i,u generally becomes coll. Ma. e,o but there are 
certain Ma. dialects and some of the tribal dialects of Ma where this 
change does not occur. Whether the retention of i,u forms with the 
tribals can be attributed either to literacy or hypercorrection ? 


Regarding the number of reconstructed PDr. nasal phonemes 
even now there is difference of opinion among Dravidianists. In the 
phonntic correspondences chart given in DED (p. 12-13) Burrow and 
Emeneau have pointed out that two nasals have to be reconstructed 
for the reflexes of dental and alveolar nasals and also doubt this 
reconstruction. Emeneau (1970) reconstructs three nasals *m, *n, *n 
and treats the dental and alveolar nasals as allophones of the same 
phoneme whereas Krishnamurti (1961:237) in addition to this has 
reconstructed *n. Zvelebil (1970: 76). also follows this but he is 
doubtful whether *f is really to be reconstructed for PDr. V.I. 
Subramoniam (1974) furnishes additional data from Ta. Ma and 
argues for the need to set up six nasals for PDr. *m, n. D, Don B 
eventhough the last three show contrast only in limited instances and 
environments. Here he is employing the notion of pattern reconstru- 
ction which would require to set up six nasals for PDr. which on the 
other hand if reduced into three or four would make some pattern 
breaks in the phonological sequences when they are rendered phone- 
mically. Subrahmanyam (1983) has reconstructed five nasals for 


PDr. except à while Gopinathan (1979) has argued for the need to 
set up six nasals for PSDr. : 


| Krishnamurti in his “Dravidian Personal Pronouns” (1968) 
while explaining certain phonological and morphological pr 


: oblems 
in the reconstruction of the proto forms of presonal prono 


uns has 
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reconstructed PDr. I person Plural (inci.) as *ñam and interpreted 
it as a phonemic representation of morphophonemic *n-yàm ‘you and 
we (excl.)’ which is equal to we (incl.) in which n- isa bound allo. 
morph of the II person pronominal root *ni-n ‘you (sg.)'. and *ni-m 
‘you (pl.). Another I person sg. form *nàn was formed from *nàm 
on the analogy of *yam: *yan. 


Here it should be noted that regarding the reconstruction of 
*n-yam > nam there is some difficulty to conform to it because from 
the phonological point of view initial CC and combination of this 
type are not available in Dravidian and morphologically n- is con- 
sidered as the bound allomorph of the II person pronominal root 
which is prefixed to the root yam and that prefixation is also not a 
feature of Dravidian. 


Caldwell considers both Ta. n and Ma. n as representative of 
an ancient y. However no satisfactory explanations for the occur- 
rence of n in such instances and the alternations of na-/ne- and ma/ 
me as the first person singular and plural oblique forms respectively in 
Telugu and other CDr. languages have so far been made. These alter- 
nations can better be explained by the reconstruction of *i. 


Further problems in phonology that have been dealt with in 
detail include the question of the word final -ai of Ta. and the 
corresponding -a of Ma. of which Caldwell and a number of other 
scholars believed that -a might be the original and the Malayalam 
language preserved the earlier situation and that in Tamil is a later 
change has subsequently been disproved by both historical and com- 
parative studies. Regarding the question of excessive nasalization 
asa characteristic feature of Malayalam it has now been stated 
that dentalisation is also a distinguishing feature of the language 
which has been demonstrated with reference to the present tense 
markers available in early literary texts and in various dialects of 
Malayalam the derivation of which is shown as nr ->nn (alveolar) 
nt — nn (dental) (V. I. Subramoniam, 1974: 112). 


It may be noted that internal reconstruction which has not been 
given much importance earlier has now been exploited as it would 
better reveal the history of sound change and various alternants which 
have taken place within a language. 


?Fora more recent discussion on this problem See Gopinathan, 1984, 
pp. 306-330. 
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An important question posed since Caldwell is Mos aij 
occurrence of personal termination in verbs is an d Moraea sa 
Dravidian or a later introduction. Some scholars eginn P: T 
Caldwell who first stated that the Dravidian verbs were. coe + 
devoid of pronominal suffixes just like Ma. and the terminations E se 
resembles the corresponding demonstrative pronouns were later a ge : 
for the sake of clarity and that Ma. is the only language that retame 
the older state of affairs. Kerala Panini has established that it is 
the abandonment of termination that occur in Malayalam. LVR 
also held this view and he had rejected the earlier theory on the basis 
of historical and comparative evidences and states that the loss in 
Malayalam is a recent innovation for which he adduces some reasons 
viz. Ma. as an independent language separated round about the 10th 
century from Tamil from the early middle Tamil stage, before that it 
was only a dialect of Tamil. There is literary evidence to show that 
the dropping of PNG occured gradually from period to period. 
Though personal endings were common in the old Malayalam texts, 
they also showed forms without terminations. Though the gradual 
dropping tendency at first might have been purely literary ata later 
time this might have resulted in a gradually increasing tendency in the 
regional and communal colloquials to drop these endings. Liilathilakam, 
a l4th century treatise on Malayalam grammar and rhetorics also 
mentions the availability of verbs with PNG marker in the low caste 
speech which indicates that the terminations has not completely 
disappeared from Malayalam dialects. Similarly the Laccadive 
dialect and most of the tribal dialects of Ma. still retain some personal 
endings.  Brahui one of the NDr. lanzuazes which spearated 
earlier from PDr. still retains personal termination which has been 
confirmed by G. K. Panikkar who had conducted a survey study of it 
in 1978. Except Malayalam all other Dravidian languages consistently 
show the occurrence of PNG marker. A. C. Sekhar (1953 : 105) also 


P. S. Subramanyan (1971 : 395-422) 
data from the various Dravidian lang 


suffixes in Ma. is gradual and 
represent the original situation. 


i and the impact of 
tural linguistics thata true, syste- 
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the publication of a series of articles by Burrow appeared in the 
BSOAS during the period from 1937 to 47 which dealt with a number 
of phonological problems raised since Caldwell’s time. During this 
period Emeneau was also doing his studies in Dravidian especially 
with reference to the non-literary languages of South Dravidian which 
was mostly on the descriptive and cultural aspects of these tribal 
tongues. 


This period was one of profound activity in the history of 
Malayalam linguistics also. Even a decade ago from 1925 onwards 
L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyer, an outstanding scholar was contributing 
regularly to Dravidian studies especially Malayalam and Tulu 
Linguistics tilll the beginnings of Indian Independence. Being 
familiar with the trends in Indo-European philology he had studied 
the grammars and vocabularies of the various Dravidian languages 
both literary and non-literary and published more than hundred papers 
and monographs in various journals covering almost all aspects of 
Malayalam linguistics, comparative phonology, morphology, etymolo- 
logical studies and two in book forms viz., “Grammar in Liilathilakam" 
and “Evolution of Malayalam Morphology". 


An importar.t contribution in the history of Malayalam 
linguistics during the 1950s was K. Godavarma’s Keeralabhaasaa 
vinjaaniiyam first published in 1951. Though his approach was 
mainly that of the classical philologists he had stressed the importance 
and need of dialect studies in drawing the inferences and conclusions 
regarding the pre-history of Malaylam. 


Another significant attempt made by Godavarma is the publi- 
cation of his Indo-Aryan Loan words in Malayalam in which he 
speaks about the contact between Aryans and the Malayalam speakers- 
Loan-word stratification on the basis of sound substitution, enumer, 
ation of the grammatical suffixes are dealt with which are followed 
by an index containing the Sanskrit loans and the loans from other 
Dravidian languages, A. C. Sekhar’s Evolution of Malayalam (1953) 
deals with a descriptive grammar of the language of the early inscri- 
ptions of Malayalam from 10th to 13th centuries, the materials of 
which can be used for historical and comparative studies in Malayalam. 


It is only during the post-Independence period native scholar’s 
increasing interest turned towards comparative Dravidian problems 
as correctly noted by Emeneau (1969) that “perhaps the authority of 
Caldwell's book and LVR's overwhelming comparative interest and 
those of Emeneau and Burrow in the 1940's were responsibie for this." 
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It must be noted that considerable progress has been made in 
comparative Dravidian studies since Caldwell with reference to both 
historical and comparative problems concerning the literary languages 
of the SDr. and also the other uncultivated and tribal languages of 
the Dravidian family many of which have been discovered and des- 


cribed in the recent past. 


The last two decades have brought out a number of studies on 
Comparative Dravidian in phonological and morphological recon- 
structions and practically nothing serious has been done on syntactic 
level. However one or two recent papers urged the need fora com- 
parative treatment of Dravidian syntax and demonstrated certain 
specific aspects in this regard?. The present trend of historical and 
comparative linguistic studies in Malayalam is more leaned towards 
the exploration of dialects because they represent the pure forms of 
language when compared to the written language which may some- 
times become artificial. Changes in a language or group of languages 
can occur due to internal as well as external history. Comparative 
studies in its wider perspective means not only external changes but 
it can be internal as well occuring within a language or its dialects. 
Malayalam shows a variety of social and regional dialects in addition 
to a number of tribal dialects. The study of even relatively less known 
dialects will be useful in historical and comparative linguistics as 
some of the hypothetically reconstructed pre-historic forms of a langu- 
age or those of a family can sometimes be confirmed by the contempo- 
rary evidence available in dialects. 


The dialect studies and surveys coducuted by the Dept. of Lingui- 
stics of the University of Kerala has brought to light many changes in 
sounds which have not been recorded earlier. For instance, 1 > y isa 
common change whereas | > t has not been attested earlier. Bx: 
kilakku > ketakku ‘east’, kilaññu > ketaññu ‘root’. This is found in the 
northern part of Kasargod district in Kerala. Similarly v-—b- is a 
northern feature of the Malayalam dialects which might be due to the 
influence of Kannada and Tulu spoken in the area. Among SDr. this 
is a regular feature of Ka. Kod and Tu. So too the reason for a 
number of correspondences for | observed in the various dialects of 
Ma. such as y, v, g, h, s, š, s, 1, r, t, j, yJ, JJ etc. can be found out 
by comparing the reflexes of | in other Dr. languages. However, all 
these variations are not found in the DED. The results of dalat 


? Prabhakara Varier, K. M. (1976) ‘Sentence Copula in Malayalam.’ 
Shiamugham, S. V. (1971) ‘Geader number sub-categorisation in Dravidian’ 
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Surveys also point out that in Malabar region the accusative case 
marker-a is more prevalent as opposed to the usual marker -e which 
would confirm an instance of -a besides the regular -e recorded as 
the accusative case marker in Krishnagatha of the 15th century. 


The quality, dependability and usefulness of historical and 
comparative Dravidian studies in Malayalam would mainly depend 
upon the quality and reliability of the descriptive grammars in 
Malayalam as well as those in other related languages. A few descrip- 
tive grammars of the literary texts in Malayalam belonging to 
different centuries have already been prepared as Ph.D. dissertations 
and some are under preparation. Grammars for representative datable 
texts belonging to the remaining centuries have to be worked out- 
Historical grammar of early Malayalam inscriptions from 10th to 13th 
century is available. Detailed survey study and grammars on some of 
the social and regional dialects and those of certain tribal dialects have 
been done. There are about fortyeight tribes spread over the hilly 
regions in Kerala and the speech of many of them are yet to be 
recorded and analysed. Only after having made a thorough study of 
all the tribal speeches can we say whether they are all dialects of 
Malayalam or that of some other language or even distinct languages. 
Further studies in this direction especially on the collection of material 
and compilation of dialect dictionaries for the tribal and non-tribal 
dialects are to be made. All these would ultimately lead to the 
preparation of a historical grammar for Malayalam on modern 
linguistic principles which is still a desideratum, furnish new etymo- 
logies that may fill up the gaps in the DED (S), may throw more 
light on the pre-history of Malayalam and would help to solve many 
of the still unsolved problems in Tamil Malayalam linguistics in 
particular and those of comparative Dravidian in general. 
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Kashmiri has a rich system of modal verbs expressing various 
kinds and degrees of obligation: 
a) as’ getsh’ to:r . gatsh-in’' 
we-NM go-PST there go-INF? 
‘We should go there.’ / ‘We should have gone there.’ 


! The transcription employed here is that developed and used by B. B. Kachru 
and O.N. Koul. Execption: high central unrounded vowel is represented 
as i (Italics) 


? Abbreviations used include: 


Nuus anti-absolutive pron. suffix SAPE MN feminine 
BE. ablative case m......... masculine 
ASUS... 2... causativizing suffix 

CEM rissie conjunctive part. marker DICIT plural 

|D e ND dative pron. suffix part......... plural 

Da rok UN dative case pron......... pronominal 
EN Aui ergative case £55 Hats singular 
BUTA oi future tense form J......... first person 
MONI ...... honorific Eon .... Second person 
NEC Us infinitive Bo. Hd. third person 
B ord nominative pron. suffix 

Be Sages oes nominative case 


PP......... past participle 

PST......... past tense form 

i as question marker 
ERANS)... transitivizing suffix 


Hook & Koul 
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b) asi pazi to:r gatshun 
us-DT should-FUT there go-INF 
‘We should go there.’ 

c) asi lagi ni to:r gatsh-un 
us-DT fit-FUT not there go-INF 
‘We should not go there. / It is not proper to go there. 

d) asi peyi to:r gatsh-un 
us-DT fall-FUT there go-INF 
‘We have to go there’. 

e) asi chu o gatsh-un 
us-DT iS there go-INF 
‘We are (supposed) to go there.’ 


Each of these differs from the others in from or meaning or accom- 
panying construction. Detailed description is best attempted under 
separate headings with contrastive statements coming where relevant. 


I. gatsh. Model gatsh is homophonous with the main verb 
gatsh ‘go’. As modal it departs from the all-India norm (and from 
other modals of obligation in Kashmiri) in governing the nominative 
of obligatee rather than the dative (see Masica 1976: 159-169). This 
property distinguishes modal gatsh not only from other obligational 
verbs in Kashmiri but also from gatsh-when it subcategorizes a noun 
phrase rather than a dependent infinitive : 


a) me gatshi tress 
me-DT go FUT water 
‘I want water. / I need water.’ 
b) bi gotsh-us tre; S^ eon 
I-NM go-PST-1sN water drink-INF 
‘I need to | should drink some water.’ 


A possible explanation of this anomaly may lie in modal gatsh’s also 
being the functional equivalent of the subjective (which in Kashmiri 
is lacking as an inflectional category separate from the future) : 


c) vo pas hta : hai ki mai vahã: ja:-a: (Hindi-Urdu) 
he wanting is that I there go-SBJNC 
‘He wants me to go there.’ (*--. that I go there.") 


d) su chu yatsha:n ki bi gotsh -us toor gatshun 
he is ^ wanting that I £o-PST IsN there go-INF 
He wants me to go there." (*... that I should go there.) 
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KASHMIRI 


Peter Edwin Hook, 
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Kashmiri has a rich system of modal verbs expressing various 


kinds and degrees of obligation: 


a) əş 
we-NM 


getsh’ 
go-PST 


to:r 
there 


gatsh-in'! 
go-INF? 


‘We should go there.’ / ‘We should have gone there.’ 


! The transcription employed here is that developed and used by B. B. Kachru 


and O.N. Koul. 
as i (Italics) 


Execption : 


? Abbreviations used include: 


high central unrounded 


7. MENT anti-absolutive pron. suffix 
ABID eroi: ablative case 

CAUSA ore causativizing suffix 
CEM, ¿222 conjunctive part, marker 
PD228227 2225 dative pron. suffix 
DT......... dative case 

ERDO ergative case 

EUT AA future tense form 
HON. case ot honorific 

INP Sits infinitive 

Para nominative pron. suffix 
INA... 22: nominative case 
PP2L5se past participle 
PST......... past tense form 

ps osi question marker 


TR (ANS)... ccceses transitivizing suffix 


vowel is represented 


NET feminine 
m......... Masculine 


Da 2:53 plural 

43243 DE 
......... pronominal 
S/ nid singular 
1......... first person 

Zi ir T] second person 
3:5. 018 third person 
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b) asi pazi to:r gatshun 
us-DT should-FUT there go-INF 
*We should go there.' 

C) asi lagi ni to:r gatsh-un 
us-DT fit-FUT not there go-INF 
*We should not go there. / It is not proper to go there. 

d) asi peyi to:r gatsh-un 
us-DT fall-FUT there go-INF 
‘We have to gO there’. 

e) asi chu to:r gatsh-un 
us-DT is there go-INF 
*We are (supposed) to go there.' 


Each of these differs from the others in from or meaning or accom- 
panying construction. Detailed description is best attempted under 
separate headings with contrastive statements coming where relevant. 


I. gatsh. Model gatsh is homophonous with the main verb 
gatsh ‘go’. As modal it departs from the ali-India norm (and from 
other modals of obligation in Kashmiri) in governing the nominative 
of obligatee rather than the dative (see Masica 1976:159-169). This 
property distinguishes modal gatsh not only from other obligational 
verbs in Kashmiri but also from gatsh when it subcategorizes a noun 
phrase rather than a dependent infinitive : 


a) me gatshi ire: S 
me-DT go-FUT water 
‘I want water. / I need water.’ 
b) bi gotsh-us tre: S. con 
I-NM go-PST-1sN water drink- INF 


“I need to | should drink some water.’ 


A possible explanation of this anomaly may lie in modal gatsh’s also 
being the functional equivalent of the subjective (which in Kashmiri 
is lacking as an inflectional category separate from the tuture) : 


C) vo ca:hta: hai ki mai vahà: ja:-ü : (Hindi-Urdu) 
he wanting is that I there go-SBJNC 
‘He wants me to go there.’ (°... that I go there.) 


d) su chu yatsha:n ki bi gotsh -us toor gatshun 
he is wanting that I go-PST IsN there go-INF 
He wants me to go there.’ (*... that I should go there.") 
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e) mai kaun hii: jo unke pa:s ja:-ü: (Hindi-Urdu) 
I who am  whotheir near go-SBJNC 
"Who am I to go to (see) them?’ (‘that I go’) 


f) bi kus chu-s yus timan niS gatshun gotsh(-us) 
I who am who them-DT near go-INF go-PST(-IsN) 


‘who am I to go to (see) them?’ (*.... that I should go...) 


A second peculiarity of modal gatsh is its tense. Although it may 
occur in the future as other Kashmiri obligational verbs usually do:- 


g) bi gatshi vakht-as  p'aTh  daphtar va:tun 
I go-FUT time-DT on office arrive-INF 
‘I should arrive on time at thejoffice.’ 


it is more commonly found in past tense forms: 
m) bi gotsh-us vakhtas p’aTh daphtar va:tun 


There is, however, some semantic difference between gatsh in the 
future tense and gatsh in the past and this, too, seems bound up with 
gatsh’s double duty as a kind of subjunctive. It is in the past tense 
from that gatsh functions as subjective. Thus, the proposition in m) 
can easily be thought of as a precondition for some further action: 


h) bi gotshus vakhtas p'aTh daphtar va:tun teli kari bi yi 
kə:m then do-FUT I this job 
‘If I get to the office on time then I will (be able to) do 
this’ 
The proposition in g) is more independent and might be best trans- 
lated as: ‘I had better get to the office on time.’ 


Since it governs nominative of obligatee, gatsh differs from the 
other predicates of obligation in the agreement pattern found in the 
infinitive dependent on it. With the other obligational the dependent 
infinitive agrees with its direct object in gender and number if transi- 
tive and assumes the default masculine singular form if intransitive : 


i) me pazan / lagan / pen / chi tsoci kheni (fp) 
me-DT should / fit / fall / are breads eat-INF 
‘I should (etc.) eat chapatis.’ 
j) asi pazi / lagi / peyi / chu to:r gatshun (ms) 
‘We should (etc.) go there.’ 
With gatsh the dependent infinitive be it transitive or intransitive, 
usually agrees with the obligatee in gender and number : 
k) bi getsh-us tsoci kh'on (Ms) 
I-NM go-PST-la breads eat-INF 
‘I should eat chapatis.’ (compare o) ) 
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1) ss gotsh’ teir gatshin' (mp) 
we-NM go-PST there go- INF 
m) os'(fp) gatshi to:r gatshni (fp) 
‘We should go there.” (compare p) 
With chu ‘is’ and o:s ‘was’ gatsh is one of only three paradigms in 
Kashmiri in which the absolutive pronominal suffixes precede the 
anti-absolutive suffixes.* 
n) bi chu- s -an -ay su hisa:b parna:va:n 
I be -1sN -3sA —-sD  he-NM maths teaching 
‘I am teaching him maths for you’. 
o) bi O:s-us-n -ay su hisa:b parina:va:n 
‘I was teaching him maths for you.’ 
p) bi gotsh-s-an-ay su hisa:b par-na:vun* 
‘I should teach him maths for you’. 


It is in the presence of the anti-absolutive pronominal suffixes that we 
find a class of exceptions to the statement that the dependent infinitive 
agrees with the subject of modal gatsh. If the direct object of the 
dependent infinitive is represented by an anti-absolutive suffix (-an in 
examples t-through) then it must appear in the nominative and the 
infinitive optionally agrees with it in gender and number: 


* Anti-absolutive suffixes are these that refer to the (ergatively marked) 
subject noun phrase in ergative cases ane to the (nominarively marked) direct 
object noun phrase in non-ergative tenses. For instance, the second person 
Pies anti-absolutive suffix in a) marks the subject and in b) marks the direct 
o : 

a) tse su:z- uth-as bi b) bi so:z-ath ts 

you-ER sent-2sA- lst I-NM I-NM send-2sA you-NM 


“You sent me’. ‘I will d a 
For furthet discussion, see Hook and Koul 1984 and Hook 1984 


* For some speakers, thereare exceptions to the Statement that only chu- 
‘be’ (present), o's ‘be’ past) and gorsh should’ permit nominative suffixes to 
precede anti-absolutive suffixes. For these speakers, a few intransitive verbs can 
“‘adopt”’ the direct object of a transitive dependent infinitive : 
a) bi a: s -ath tsi tro: v-ith siTe:San- Š 
I-NM came-IsN- 2sA you-NM leave-CPM eati iR ^s 
`I came back from leaving you at the station." 


b) toh kus dra:yi -v | 
: -o:n a -ini 
you-HON who-NM emerged-2PN- 3sA hin Je 


"Who have you gone out to bring’? (° 
8'? ("Who are you off ° 
For further discussion see Hook and Kaul, forthcoming to get?°) 
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q) bi gotsh -us-an-ay . so kur tse ha:vi-n'(fs)/ 
ha:vun (ms) 
I go-PST-1sN 3SA-2sD that girl you  show-INF 
‘I should show you that girl.’ 
r) 9s' gatsh -o:-n ko: ri leDki- ha:vun (ms)/ 
ha:vin’ (mp) 
we go-FUT-lp-3sA girl-DT boy-NM show-INF 
“We should show the boy to the girl.’ 


Without the direct object suffix (for instance, when the direct object 
is inanimate or nonspecific the suffix is usually absent) the preference 
is for agreement with the subject : 
S) əş gatsh -av koiri akhba:r ha:vin (mp)/ 
ha:vun (?) 
we go-FUT-Ip  girl-DT newspaper show-INF 
“We should show the newspaper to the girl.’ 


There are two other constructions for modal gatsh that are 
reported by Grierson (1973, Vol. 2:49-50). One of them requires 
the dative of the obligatee and agreement of the infinitive with its 
direct object. This construction seems to have disappeared from the 
language. 


The second alternative given by Grierson features the genitive 
of the obligatee, agreement of modal gatsh in person and number (or, 
if gatsh is in the past tense form, in person, number and gender) with 
the direct object (if any) of the dependent infinitive and agreement of 
the dependent infinitive in gender and number with its direct object : 


t) tuhinz  getsh -is bi anin 
your-fs go-P ST-IsN I-NM bring-INF 
‘You should have brought me’. 


Here the speaker is feminine and every constituent in the sentence 
shows feminine singular agreement. for some reason that we do not 
understand, sentence t) can have only the counter-to-fact interpreta- 
tion. The non-counter-to-fact can be expressed only with the future 
tense form : 
u) tuhinz gatshi bi anin’ 
‘You should bring me.’ 
If the obligatee is expressed in the nominative rather than the 


genitive, then there is a third counter-to-fact or ''conditional" form 
(in addition to the past and the future tense forms): 
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v) agar tse pa:s gatshun a:sihe: ce Mie e 
i -DT pass ge-INF be-COND then go- - 
hsc kita:b parun 
hook read-Il 
‘If you wanted to pass, then you should have studied the 
book | 
Model gatsh has no durative or perfect forms. In the past tense it has. 
the formal peculiarity of being phonologicaliy regular while main verb 
gatsh ‘go’ has an irregular form: 


W) bi gotshus gatshun ‘I should go’. 
x) bi go:s | ‘I went? 


Il. paz. Of the obligational models paz is the only one with 
no homophonous counterpart among the main or independent verbs 
of Kashmiri. Although Grierson 1973, Vol. 2: 122, glosses pazun 
as 'to (be proved to) be true', we can find no instances of its being 
used without a dependent infinitive at least understood : 


a) A: temis paz’ a:  gatshun ? B: a4 upam as 
him-DT should QM ge-INF yes should -3s 
‘Should he go ? "Yes, he should (go). 


However, there may be an etymological connection between paz 
‘should’ and poz ‘true’ and pazar ‘truth’.® 


Modal paz governs the dative case of the obligatee and agrees 
in number and person with the direct object of its dependent infinitive: 
b) ko:ri dop -n -am zi tomis pazi bi anin? (fs) 
girl-FR said -3sA-IsD that him-DT should-ls I-NM bring- 
INF 

‘The girl told me: “He should bring me*’, 
The infinitive agrees in gender and number with its direct object (or, 
when iatransitive, assumes the default masculine singular form). The 
direct object of the dependent infinitive becomes inessence the subject 
of paz but only superficially so. For instance, such a surface subject 
of paz cannot sanction a direct object suffix or the nominative case 
for a direct object noun phrase even if the conditions on direct (vs. 


° There is a folk saying in which a finite form of a 
paz ‘turn out (to be) true’ seems to be preserved : 


a) poz pazi (ti) a:lam dazi 


truth out -FUT and world burn- FUT 
‘When the truth is known it will be too late." 


(now obsolete) main verb 
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inverse) transitions are met (see Hook and Koul 1984: 108, Hook 
1984, and Hook and Koul, f orthcoming) : 


e) bi parina:v -ath tsi hisa:b 
I teach —28 You-MM maths 
‘I will teach you maths.’ 


Here the first person subject sanctions a seond person direct 
object in the nominative and the second person suffix -ath. 
But in 


d) timan pazath bi tsi hisa:b parina:v 
them-DT  should-2a4 INM You-NM maths teach 
ina:v -un 
CAUS- INF 


‘They should have me teach you maths’. 


it cannot even though the same combination of persons and gramma- 
tical functions (subject, direct object, etc.) obtains. 


Other than future tense forms (which generally have reference 
to present time), paz may occur in the counter-to-fact (or ‘‘conditional’’) 
form: (Unlike gatsh, paz has no past tense forms): 

e) me pazihe: to:r gatshun  magar me m'ul ni -vakhit 
me-DT should- there go-INF but  .me- got not time 
COND DT 


‘I should have gone there but I didn’t get the time to.’ 


As in English, Hindi and other languages the logic of obligation in 
the past is such that the action expressed ‘by the dependent verb is 
inferred not to have been realized. Hence the appropriateness in 
Kashmiri of the conditional form of paz as the past time corres- 
pondent of the future tense form. 


The same alternative of genitive of obligatee that exists for 
modal gatsh exists for paz: 
f) tuhinz pazi bi anin' “You should bring me.’ 


III. lag. Modal lag is homophonous with the non-modal lag 
‘to be attached, stick to’. This Kashmiri verb (along with its cognates 
in many other Indo-Aryan languages) governs the dative of locus so 
that even inanimates look like indirect objecis when they occur 
with it: 
a) purz-as che khay loj -mits 
part-DT is rust stuck-PP 
‘The part is rusty.” (‘Rust has attached to the part.’) 
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Furthermore, non-modal /ag is often used in expressions of sensation 
in which the sentient being gets the dative: 
b) me loj bochi 
me-DT got-attached hunger 
‘I got/am hungry.’ 
Modal /ag follows suit with the dative of the obligatee: 
cys ase lagi -y ni bakva:s karun 


you-DT stick-2s not nonsense do-INF 
‘You shouldn’t talk nonsense.’ 


As with paz, the infinitive dependent on /ag shows agreement in 
gender and number with its direct object (or, if intransitive, assumes 
the default form). lag itself agrees in person and number with the 
direct object of the dependent infinitive (or, if the infinitive is 
intransitive, assumes the third person singular def ault form.): 


d) tohi lag -n -av ni timi(f p) pare:Sa:n karni (fp) 
you-DT stick-3P-2pD not they-NM_ upset make-INF 
*You should not get them upset." 


The alternative construction with genitive of the obligatee that 
we have seen for gatsh and for paz also exists for lag: 


e) tuhinz lagi ni bi anin’ ‘You should not bring me.’ 
A third construction is reported by Grierson (1973, Vol. 2:91) in 
which the obligatee appears in the nominative and modal /ag and its 
depent agree with the obligatee. He gives only one example 
(Grierson 773) : 


f) be:k9si: hind-is ha:la:t-as manz lag -av-ni 9s’ do:st -an 
distreass GN -DT condition-DT in stick -Ip-not we-NM 
friends- DT 
tra:vin’ 
leave-INF 
Grierson’s gloss is: “Let us not forsake our friends in their distress.’ 
However, the correct gloss is: ‘Our friends should not fersake us in 
our distress.’ In other words, f) is simply another instance of dative 


of obligatee with modal and dependent infinitive agreeing with the 
direct object as’ ‘we’. 


It will be noted that /ag is nearly indentical in its grammar with 
paz. The main difference seems to be that Jag is almost exclusively 
employed in the negative (or when affirmative as the denial of a 


preceding negative) while paz is used freely in the affirmative as well 
as the negative. 
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IV. pe. Pe, the modal of compulsory obligation, differs from 
the three modals of rebuttable obligation in that its use commits the 
speaker to the occurrence of the action expressed by the infinitive 
dependent on it. Contrast a) -c) with d): 


a) bi gotshus gatshun magar gatshi ni ‘I should go but I won't. 
b) me pazi gatshun magar gatshin ni s 
c) me lagi ni gatshun magar gatshi ‘I shouldn't go but I will’. 


d) me peyi gatshun (*magar gatshi ni) ‘I have to go (but I won't) 


Pe differs from the modals of rebuttable obligation in its 
privileges of occurrence, too. With the exception of the imperative 
modal pe can occur in every tense and mood allowed to non-modal 
verbs: 


e) tomis chu peva:n dohay ^ parina:vun 
him-DT is falling daily teach-INF 
‘He has to teach every day’. 


f) timan p'o:-s bi gari anun 
them-DT  fell-IsN I-NM home  bring-INF 
"They had to bring me home.’ 


Like paz and /ag, pe governs the dative of obligatee with agreement 
in person and number with the direct object of the dependent infini- 
tive (which itself agrees with its direct object in gender and number): 


g) bi pem -O:vi tohi haspata:l so:zin’ (fs) 
I fall-FUT-2pD you-DT  haspata:l send-INF 
* You'll have to send me to the hospital'. 
Modal pe does not allow nominative of obligatee or genitive of 
obligatee: 


h) *toh' chi-v seTha: barda:S karin’ pe. -mit 
you-NM  are-2pD much endure do-INF fall- PP 
i) *tuhu:nd chu  seTha:  barda:S karun pe -mut 
you-GN is much endure do-INF fall -PP 
*Y ou have had to put up with a lot.’ 


V. a:s. Model a:s is nearly indistinguishable in its privileges 
of occurrence and in its structural regime from mudal pe. The only 
difference is that it has a non-durative present tense form: 
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a) tsi cha-kh me az suliy sa:vin’ (fs) 
you-NM be-2sN me-DT today early put-te-bed-INF 
‘I have to put you to bed early today’. 


In this tense a:s seems to be like pe, not rebuttable : 


b) *..magar sa:v -ath ni 
but put-to-bed -2s not 
... but I Won t. 
But in other instances a:s seems to imply less compulsion 
than pe: 
c) "me o:s ra:th suliy Songum magar tsi:r? Song-us 
me-DT was yesterday early sleep-INF but late-AB slept-ls 
‘I wanted to get to bed early last night but I stayed up late’ 


d) tena. asan — bami chalin' magar chali ni 
her-DT be-FUT dishes wash-INF but wash-FUT not 
-‘She’s prebably supposed to wash the dishes but she won’t’ 


This indeterminateness reflects the broader semantic range of modal 
a:s. Depending on the speaker’s intention, modal a:s can mean 
anything from ‘have to’ or ‘must’ through ‘want to’, ‘intend to’ 
down to ‘ought to’, ‘should’ and ‘be supposed to’. 


VI. Medals of obligation in Kashmiri and other Indo-Aryan 
languages: The system of obligational modal verbs in Kashmiri is in 
its general outline quite like that of other Indo-Aryan languages. 
There is at least one lexeme with the meaning ‘should’ which is 
formally defective, governs the dative of obligatee and sub-categorizes 
a dependent infinitive: Kashmiri paz and lag, Hindi-Urdu caahiye, 
Gujarati joiye, Marathi paahije, Sindhi gurje, etc. There is at least 
one other laxeme in the meaning ‘have to’ which is not formally 
defective although it, too, governs the dative of obligatee and sub- 
categorizes a dependent infinitive: Kashmiri pe and a: s Hindi-Urdu 
paR and ho Marathi laag and as, etc. Where Kashmiri deviates from 
the Indic norm is in having the nominative of the obligatee (gatsh) 
and the genitive of the obligatee (gatsh, paz, lag). This together with 
the occurrence under certain conditions of the nominative case for 
direct object noun phrases at the very left of Silverstein’s "Animacy 
Hierarchy" lead to patterns of agreement in Kashmiri that are much 


more complex than any found with obligational modals in the rest of 
the Indo-Aryan family. 
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YES/NO QUESTIONS BY MALAYALEE 
ESL LEARNERS 


V. Syamala 
All Saints College: Trivandrum. 


The present study is based on the Yes/No questions produced 
by 500 II Pre-Degree students who are native speakers of Malayalam» 
one of the dominant Dravidian languages spoken in Kerala, the 
southernmost state in India. These students have had eight years 
formal instruction in English, seven years at school (3 to 4 hours a 
week) and one year at college (6 hours a week) where the medium of 
instruction is also English. The deviant questions produced by them 
are analysed and classified into patterns and their probable sources 
traced. Most of the error types are shared by ESL learners of 
different L, backgrounds and some by native children at certain deve- 
lopmental stages. This indicates the very limited L. interference in 
L, learning at syntactic level and supports the hypothesis that L, and 


L. acquisition processes are similar. The possible implications of the 
findings are also discussed. 


Procedure 


In a written test, ten declarative sentences had to be transformed 
into Yes/No questions. One example was provided. A ‘Yes’ anda 
‘No’ were prefixed to the affirmative and negative sentences respec- 
tively, as a precaution against the production of Wh-questions. 


eg:— (1) Yes, she runs fast. 
(2) No, he is not angry. 


In a pilot test without this precaution many sentences were transformed 
as follows: 


(3) What has the child been playing with? instead of 
(4) Has the child been playing with a doll? 
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Data and analysis 


Out of the 5000 responses, 2145 were erroneous (42.9%) which 
includes 62 unattempted items. 14 copied from the given and 55 wh- 
questions. Eliminating these, and including the more than one error 
type in the same sentences, the actual number of yes/No questions for 
analysis was 2092. 


Most of the errors were strikingly systematic and hence classifi- 
able. The idiosyncratic ones were grouped together as miscellaneous. 
Most of these were random reshuffling of the elements in the given 
sentences. 


Patterns of errors with examples and explanations 


The emergent patterns are illustrated and explained. The 
correct expected response is given to the right of the deviant one, in 
some cases. 


1. Tense 


eg:— (5) Is the boy hungry? (5a) Was the boy hungry? 
(6) Does he study the lesson? (6a) Did he study the lesson? 


Using the inappropriate tense and switching from one tense to 
another is quite common in free composition also. In the present case, 
jn their effort to transform the declarative into question, once the 
subject-aux. inversion is done- the main operation involved in the 
task - they seem to feel that their work is over. The semantic change 
is effected and the abstract sense of time indicated by tense ignored. 
In narration also, probably in their preoccupation with the content, 
tense is ignored. This type is reported by Mukattash (1980) also. 


2. Auxiliary redundancy 


*Be' redundant 
eg:— (7) *Was the boy was hungry ? (7a) Was the boy hungry ? 

(8) “Are they are not playing? (8a) Are they not playing ? 

Our subjects seem to have formed the notion that a Yes/No 
question should begin with an aux. or copula, but not that it is actually 
the aux./copula in the declarative inverted with the subject NP. 
Consequently they simply prefix an aux./copula to the declarative, 
retaining the one in it. The data collected by the researcher on inter- 
rogative sentences by school children, also contained sentences like 
the following: 

(9) *If he doesn’t write stories? 
(10) “Can he is very clever? 
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(11) *What he will bring a book? 


(12) *When he will come in the evening ? 


To transform a declarative an aux./copula (in the case of Yes/No 
questions) and a wh-word (in wh-questions) is placed sentence initially. 
Mukattash (1980: 136) also has reported this type of | error by Arab 
students and attributed it to interference from Arabic, though he is 
not absolutely certain. That possibility can be ruled out here since 
there is no similar structure in Malayalam. Yes/No question in 
Malayalam is formed by attaching the marker /-00/ to the Main verb 
which is sentence final. 


eg:— (13) avan palam tinnu. 
he fruit ate 
(He ate fruit) 
(14) avan palam tinnoo? 
he fruit ate- Q 
(Did he eat fruit ?) 


In L, acquisition Menyuk, P (1969 : 73) has noted “Is this is the 
powder?" as a developmental error replaced by “Is this the powder ?" 
with our subjects the error persists and becomes f ossilized (Selinker — 
1972). 

‘Can’ redundant 
eg:— (15) *Can the boy was hungry ? 


(16) *Can the dog has been barking for a long time? 


The first explanation for ‘Be redundant’ applies here also. ‘Can, 
is frequently used redundantly and also replacing the correct one. 
The influence of the given example and/or mechanical over-drilling of 
questions beginning with ‘Can’ in lower classes, may also be responsible. 
‘Do’ redundant 


eg:— (17) *Does she is hungry ? 
(18) *Does girl can dance? 
Just like ‘be’ and ‘can’, ‘do’ is a 
same explanation applies here too. 


error is Overgeneralisation of the 
absent, analogous to: 


lso just placed initially and the 
Another probable source of this 
rule supplying ‘do’ When aux. is: 


(19) Does he study well? f rom _ He studies well 


This type is also reported by Mukattash (1980) 
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‘Have’ redundant 
eg:— (20) *Can the girls had dance? 
(21) *Has the dog had been barking ? 

The first explanation for ‘Be redundant’ holds good here alo. 
3. Auxiliary replacement 
‘Be’ replacing ‘Do’ 
eg:— (22) *Was she studied the lesson ? 

(23) *Is he run fast? 

Errors due to use of the inappropriate auxiliary are rampant 
in our data and also in Mukattash (1980). The use of ‘Be’ for ‘Do’ 
is not due to L, interference since there is no similar use of ‘Be’ in 
Malayalam. It may be due to 'intralingual interference’ (cf. Richards 


& Sampson 1974; 6 & 14). It may also be a negative result of 
mechanical overdrilling of certain structures in isolation. 
eg:— (24) Is this a book? 

(25) Is this a dog? 

Since ‘do-support’ is taught much later, these errors support 
Richards & Sampson's (1974: 14) view that '*... patterns learnt first 
have priority over patterns learnt at a later date because of the 
convenient simplicity of these first basic structures". The notion that 
a Yes/No question should begin with an aux. and the influence of the 
given example are the other possible sources. The strategy of blindly 
imitating the example is noticed in the data from school children also. 
‘Can’ replacing ‘do’/‘be’/‘aux.’/‘have’ 

Eg: - (26) Canhe run fast? (26a) Does he run fast? 

(27) *Can the boy hungry ? 

(28) *Can the dog barking for a long time? 

(29) *Can they done their work? 


This cannot be due to L, interference. In Malayalam, the idea 
of ‘can’ is expressed in questions by adding the word *kaliyuka' to the 
MV followed by /-00/ as in 

(30) ninakku paataan kaliyumoo ? 

you (dat.) to sing can-Q 

(can you sing ?) 
Mechanical over-drilling and/or influence of the given example may 
have contributed to this type of error. 
‘Do’ replacing ‘be’/‘have’/‘can’, ‘Be’ replacing ‘have’/‘can’ and ‘Have, 
replacing “do’/‘be’. 
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eg:— (31) *Does she sleeping ? 

(32) *Did they done their work? 

(33) *Did she have help her mother ? 

(34) *Are they do their work? 

(35) *Was the girls dance? 

(36) *Have he run fast? 

(37) *Has the boy hungry ? 

The first explanation for ‘Be redundant applies here too. 

Most of the Yes/No questions on reading passages in} the prescribed 
texts begin with ‘do’ or ‘be’. This too may have contributed to their 
idea of beginning a Yes/No question with an aux.,esp. ‘do’/‘be’/‘can’. 


4. Concord 

eg:— (38) *Does he studied the lesson? 
(39) *Does he runs fast? 
(40) *Did he studied the lesson? 


The tense marker is often carried by both the aux. and the MV 
and sometimes two different tenses are represented as in sentence (38). 
The rules governing the use of tense markers are not yet acquired. 
The subject-verb concord, especially with 3rd person singular subject, 
is a real hurdle for ESL learners of different L,S. (cf. Duskova 1969: 
32, Richards 1974: 174, Richards & Sampson 1974: 6, Mukattash 
1980: 134-35). In English the present tense marker is zero except in 
3rd person singular. 


eg:— (41) Irun 
(42) We run etc. 


Overgeneralisation probably produces sentences like (43) *He 
run. The use of -s twice as in sentence (39) may be due to "hyper- 
correctness’ (cf. Nickel 1971: 7). Teachers over-emphasize the use 
of 3rd person singular marker since it is a common error. 


| Sentences of the type (40) are also reported among learners of 
different L,S. (Richards 1974: 173: Mukattash 1980: 140). In L, 
acquisition also Klima and Bellugi (1966: 104) note the f 
developmental errors: 
(44) *Oh did I caught it? 


(45) *Did I saw that in my book? 


ollowing as 


Probably they feel that a sentence that begins with ‘did’? must 


have its MV aiso in the past tense - the same logic that underlies ihe 
formation of double negation. 
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5. Word order 


eg:— (46) *Has heen the dog barking for a long time? 
(47) *Have she could helped her mother ? 

Here also the question begins with an auxiliary. The ‘has been’ 
in (46) can be explained in terms of ’verbal collocation’ (Mukattash 
1980: 138) ie. the students frequently encounter the sequence has + been 
in various contexts and this unconscious association of has and been 
may have resulted in this type of erroneous sentences. 


It may also be due to the complexity of the VP. Since the 
derivation of Yes/No question in Malayalam does not involve any 
change in word order, this cannot be due to L, interference. 


6. Verbal form 
Omission of ‘been’/‘have’/‘can’/‘ing’ 
eg:— (48) *Has the dog barking for a long time? 
(49) *Could the girl helped her mother ? 
(50) *Have she helped her mother? 
(51) *Are they play? 


The omission of an aux. in sentences (48) to (50) may be due 
to the relative complexity of the VP (compared with that of copular 
sentences and those in the progressive tense) and also their relative 
infrequency of occurrence. In spite of the derivational simplicity of 
sentences in the present progressive, sentences of type (51) also occur. 
This may be due to analogy with sentences like (52) Do they study? 
which they often erroneously produce as (53) *Are they study? 


7. Inversion without *Do'-support 
eg:— (54) *Run he fast? 
(55) *Studied he the lesson? 
L, interference cannot be the source of this error since 


there is no similar structure in Malayalam. It must be due to over 
generalisation. 


(56) He is clever (56a) Is he clever? 
(57) He runs fast (57a) *Run he fast? 

Dulay and Burt (1974: 118) attribute this type of error either 
to L, interference or overgeneralisation. Ravem (1974: 131) regards 
such errors as cases of interference from Norwegian. 

8. Confusion between pronouns 


eg:— (58) Have you done a work? for (58a) Have they done their 
work ? 
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(59) Is he sleeping? for (59a) Was she sleeping ? 


These may be categorised as ‘mistakes’ as distinct from “errors 
(Pit Corder 1967: 167) and can be rectified with a little nenton on 
the part of the learners. ‘His husband’ and ‘Her wife’ are encou- 
ntered in free composition. This confusion between personal pronouns 
is probably for want of exposure to language use in meaningful 
situation. 


9. Omission of subject NP 


eg:— (60) *Is studied the lesson? 
(61) *Could have helped your mother? 


This is the only type of error which can with certainty be attri- 
buted to the interference of Ly. It is common in spoken Malayalam 
to omit the subject NP. 


eg:— (62) entu kaliccu? 
what ate — Q 
(what did you eat) 


(63) nallavagnam pathiccoo ? 
well studied - Q 
(Have you studied well?) 


This type is exemplified in the interrogative and negative 
sentences produced by Malayalee students at different school levels 
also. Errors of this type have not been recorded in either L, or L; 
studies of English (Telegraphic sentences by native children at the 
earliest stages of language development cannot be considered as 
equivalent to these). 


10, Rising intonation without inversion 


eg:- (64) The boy was not hungry ? 
(65) They have done their work ? 


This form is frequently used in speech. The comparative 
easiness of production explains its occurrence. Rising intonation to 
indicate Yes/No question is a device employed by native children also. 


A consolidated picture of the patterns of errors discussed above 
is given in Table I1 at the end. In 960 cases the errors are related to 
tense, concord, word order and verbal form, and in 942, due to the 
inappropriate use of auxiliaries (redundant or substitute), 


especiall 
of ‘be’ 572), ‘can’ (248) and ‘do’ (107). E 


The English auxiliary system 
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seems to be a real stumbling block for L, learners. The slight and 
subtle semantic implications and functions of the auxiliaries seem hard 
for them to acquire. 


None of the above mentioned errors could be attributed 
clearly to interference from Lı. The only type due to L, interference 
is the omission of subject NP (19 cases). This points to the very limited 
L, syntactic interference in L, learning and supports the view of Dulay 
and Burt (1975: 210) based on their study that “the amount of actual 
syntactic interference in child L, speech is trivial ... barely 59/ of the 
syntactic error types observed’’. 


Tabie one gives a sequential arrangement of the sentence types 
in an ascending order of difficulty which will be helpful in construc- 
ting syllabuses. Sentences with be as MV or aux. and the sequence 
Modal + V (ie. types 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5) seem to be easier than the ones 
that require ‘do’ to be supplied (ie. 7 & 8 and those with complex VP 
(ie. 6, 9 & 10). This ordering of difficulty is strikingly similar to 
that reported by Mukattash. Menyuk, P (1969) has recorded the 
progression in L, study from Vb to Vb + pr progressive to Vb + past 
to Aux be/Modal + Vb. 


Implications 


(1) That even after eight years of formal instructions, learners 
make such errors in such abundance high lights the gravity of the 
problem and the urgent need of a solution. 


(2) The ideal solution may be exposure to language used in 
meaningful situations which is absent in most ESL learning situations 
where both learners and teachers are native speakers of the same 
language. One practicable plan seems to be to conduct such experi- 
ments with large numbers of students on the different structures in 
English, proceeding from the simpler once towards the complicated. 
The problem areas can be isolated and remedial measures evolved. 
Error analysis will thus prove an effective tool in the hands of ESL 
teachers. 


(3) Striking similarities are noticeable between the results of 
this study and that of Arab students by Mukattash (1980) both in the 
types of errors and also in the order of difficulty. If such studies are 
replicated, universal error types made by ESL learners may emerge for 
which universal remedies may be sought, to be applied, of course, 
with adaptations to suit particular situations and groups. 
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THE MINORITY LANGUAGE SITUATION 
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Any problem connected with the minority languages have to be 
studied based on the way in which these languages are distributed. If 
a minority language is spread in different areas without having any 
concentrated pockets of its speakers, it is to be viewed distinctly from 
a minority language having its pockets of speakers. Quite often it 
so happens that a language which has one or more major pockets of 
speakers may also have speakers thinly distributed in other areas. 
The attitudes of the same language speakers in both these areas 
(pockets and non-pockets) may show considerable variation. 


A good number of people in minority language pockets will be 
monolinguals. In such areas even to those who know the regiona] 
- language of the State, their proficiency in it may not be equal or near 
‘equal to: that of a mother-tongue regional language speaker. The 
children of such language pocket areas usually get occasions to hear 
their own mother tongue through their parents, neighbours and 

through other children of their village. They come into frequent 
. Contact with the regional language only when they go to schools or 
When they become mature enough to establish contacts with the people 
of outside their region. Thus they £row up as monolinguals and come 
into contact with the state language only at a later stage. In areas 
where such major pockets are absent, the children grow as bilinguals 


Since they are exposed both to their mother tongue and to the 
regional language. | 


In a predominantly minority language area where more than 
one minority language exists, one of the minority languages may be 
accepted as the lingua-franca of that region by the other minority 
language speakers. The speakers of a few minority languages of that 
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region may show group identity with the speakers of any one of the 
minority languages of that region where as speakers of other minority 
languages may show group identity with a different minority language 
or with the state language. š 


The situation of minority languages of Kerala is to be consi- 
dered with this broad perspective. As per the 1971 Census, the total 
population of Kerala is 21,345,434, out of which 96.01547% speak 
Malayalam and the rest are non-Malayalam speakers. The details of 
the chief minority languages of Kerala are as follows: ' 


Language Population Percentage 
Tamil 505,340 2.3672 
Konkani 80,478 0.3769 
Kannada 78,933 0.3697 
Tulu 78,637 0.3684 
Telugu 44,286 0.2075 

1. TAMIL 


Amongst the minority languages of Kerala, Tamil comes first 
in population. Tamil community people such as Goldsmiths, Tamil 
Brahmins etc. can be seen in almost every village throughout the 
Kerala State. A sizable number of Vellalas are also found in districts 
like Kottayam, Ernakulam, Idikki, Alleppey, Quilon and Trivandrum. 
The district-wise population of Tamil speakers is as follows: 


Cannanore 5,743 
Kozhikode 14,098 
Malappuram 1,603 
Palghat 170,574 
Trichur 17,393 
Ernakulam 24,762 
Kottayam 172,522 
Alleppey 9,812 
Quilon 25,238 
Trivandrum 63,564 


Most of the Tamil speakers Shown under Kottayam District 
will now belong to the newly formed Idikki district. Majority of the 
Tamil speakers of Kerala are settled in three districts: Palghat. Idikki 


tLanguage Census of 1981 is not yet published and hence the figures 
of 1971. 
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and Trivandrum. The Tamil speakers of these three districts odi 
differently in their language loyalty and in their attitude towards t x 
regional language. 


In Palghat district, a few Panchayats of | Chittur and Palghat 
taluks (Ozhalapathy, Kozhinjampara, Kozhipara, Eruthampathy, 
Thennampathy, Pudusseri) which lie on the Tamil Nadu borders are 
predominantly inhabited by Tamils. The lingua-franca of these 
Panchayats is Tamil, is. e., the Malayalam speakers also generally. 
speak in Tamil when they want to communicate with the Tamil 
speakers of these areas. The Telugu speaking people of Palghat 
district (same is true in other districts also) show more affinity 
towards the Tamil Population rather than to Malayalam population. 
The reason may be that the Telugus who migrated to Kerala villages 
might be the settlers in Tamil Nadu for a very long period before 
their migration to Kerala. The Tamil population of these Panchayats 
cannot be considered as due to recent migrations. They stay in these 
villages for hundreds of years. Their nearest cultural and business 
centres are Pollachi and Coimbatore. Though they identify themselves 
as Tamils and now there is no obvious trend of shift in their language 
loyalty, there is no linguistic antagonism towards Malayalam or 
towards the Malayalam speakers. This may be partly due to the 
attitude of the Malayalam speakers also. They do accept Tamil as 
the language of intercommunication in these regions. It is interesting 
to note that in their loyalty towards the state, the Tamils are not in 
anyway behind the Malayalam population. The Tamil speakers of 
this area are chiefly agriculturists connected with the trade of 
agricultural commodities. Majority of the Tamil speakers in this area 
are monolinguals and their children have the opportunity to acquire 
only Tamil language in their childhood. 


The situation in Idikki district is different from that of Palghat 
and Trivandrum. Here almost all the residents except a few hill 
tribes are migrants from other regions, the Tamils from the ad jacent 
eastern areas (Tamil Nadu) and the Malayalees from the 


| adjacent 
western areas. Most of the Tamil speakers are estate labourers. 
Both Malayalam and Tamil are spoken side by side in these areas and 


hence the situation is different from that of Palghat. 
the estate owners and administrative and su 
yalees. Even among the labourers, a sizable number is Malayalees. 
Generally, the Tamils Speak their mothertongue amongst themselves, 
but in mixed groups of Tamils and Malayalees, the tendency is to speak 
in Malayalam. Thus the Tamils of Idikki district barring a few 


Majority of 
pervisery staff are Mala- 
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exceptions can be considered as bilinguals and even in areas where 
Tamil population is much higher than that of Malayalees, Malayalam 
is quite often preferred to be used as theflingua-franca. But so far no 
strong tendency of mother tongue shift is observed either for the 
Tamils or for the Malayalees of this region. 


It is interesting to note that though Tamil castes like Nadars 
and Vellalas are found in large numbers all over the Trivandrum 
district, the census figures show that the Tamil speakers are only 
63,564 in the district. It may be due to the fact that a major language 
shift from Tamil to Malayalam might have taken place. A large 
majority of the local Nadars and Vellalas have switched over to 
Malayalam as their home language and many of them now do not 
know Tamil at alland prefer to be identified themselves as Malayalees. 
As for the Trivandrum district, this shift from Tamil to Malayalam 
cannot be explained in terms of the lack of opportunity of Tamil 
speakers to converse in Tamil due to their meagre unmber or due to 
lack of educational and intercommunication facilities. This is 
specially true of regions from south of Trivandrum upto the Tamil 
Nadu borders. 


The Tamil communities of this region have a long historic 
connection with the land. They had the royal patrorage of the 
Travancore kings. Even after the formation of the Kerala State, the 
Tamil communities of Trivandrum district play a dominant role in 
the socio-political spheres of the State. It is evidenced by the factin 
the present Kerala legislature, all constituencies south of Trivandrum 
including Trivandrum South (totally 5 constituencies) are represented 
by persons belonging to Tamil communities (4 Nadars and 1 Vellala). 
Just like any other Malayalee community they consider themselves as 
Keralites. The predominant Tamil community of this region is the 
Nadars. 


Interestingly, the social affinity of the people of the southern 
regions of Trivandrum is found to be not based on language, but 
based on castes. The informants from the Tamil Brahmins and the 
Vellalas told that they have more affinity towards the  Nairs 
(Malayalam speaking caste), where as the Nadar informants told that 
they have more affinity towards the Ezhavas (Malayalam speaking 
caste). Thus in the region affinity amongst the social groups tend 
to be not based on language, but based on castes such as the forward 
communities on the one hand and the backward communities on the 


other. 
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2. KONKANY 


The second largest minority language speakers belong to 
Konkani, their number being 80,478. They are distributed all hb the 
State. The distribution of the Konkanis districtwise 1$ as follows : 


Cannanore 14,795 
Calicut 1,779 
Palghat 257 
Trichur 2237 
Ernakulam 36,829 
Kottayam 1,870 
Alleppey 12,707 
Quilon 1,870 
Trivandrum 373 


Though there are no major pockets of Konkani speakers in 
Kerala, there are a few minor pockets in Cannanore. Ernakulam and 
Alleppey districts. Even in areas where they are scattered, Konkani 
is preserved to be their home language. Of course, there are a few inst- 
ances of language shift from Konkani to Malayalam but such instances 
are only a few to be reckoned with. Asa general rule the Konkanis 
are quite proficient in Malayalam also. The only exception is the 
Konkani speakers of Kasargode Taluk, where they speak Kannada 
outside their community circles instead of Malayalam. But the 
children residing at the so cailed pockets, though smaller in area, do 
not get equal opportunity to acquire the regional language in compa- 
rison to the Konkani children of other areas. The Konkani speakers 
are of two groups: (i) Gowda Saraswath Brahmins and (ii) the 
non-Brahmins called Kudumbis. As a whole, the Brahmins are both 
educationally and economically advanced while the Kudumbis are quite 
backward. The Konkani Brahmins command social respect. Both 
the Brahmin and the non-Brahmin communities live in Kerala for 
hundreds of years and the regional language community recognises 
them as one among their group. But the two Konkani communities 
have more mutual affinity than to any other community of the region. 


3. KANNADA 


The Kannada and Tulu speakers are almost equal in number. 
Out of 78,933 Kannada speakers of Kerala, a major chunk resides in 
the northern most districts of Kerala, the Cannanore district -61,677 
The district-wise population of Kannada speakers is as follows: n 


Cannanore 61,677 
Calicut 6,895 
Malappuram 162 
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Palghat 4,705 
Trichur 2,036 
Ernakulam 1,602 
Kottayam 798 
Alleppey 146 
Quilon 25,238 
Trivandrum 647 


Even in the Cannonore district, the Kannada speakers are 
concentrated in the Kasargode Taluk which is bordering the South 
Canara district of the Karnataka State. The chief languages of this 
area are (1) Kannada, (2) Tulu and (3) Malayalam. The Tulu 
speakers of this area have close affinity towards the Kannada speakers. 
Many of the Tulu speakers tend to identify themselves as Kannadigas. 
The main cultural and business centre of the people of this area is 
Mangalore. Even in regions where Tulu speakers are more, the 
language of intercommunication is Kannada. Muslims are the chief 
Malayalam speaking people of the Kasargode Taluk. Many of the 
Malayalam speaking Hindus (eg. Maniyani, Vaniya, Bovi, Asari etc.) 
use Kannada for intercommunication and even they prefer to send 
their children to Kannada medium schools. There are a good number 
of cases in which the local Hindu population whose home language 
is Malayalam identify themselves as Kannada speakers. But the Tiyas 
and the Nairs whose number is only very meagre in this region are 
exceptions to this. It may be noted that the dialects of the Hindu 
communities of Malayalam who show a tendency of shift from 
Malayalam to Kannada, are quite divergent from the standard 
Malayalam and are not easily intelligible to other Malayalam speakers. 
Malayalam is almost labelled in this region as the language of the 
Muslims. Religious grouping is more stronger in this region than the 
linguistic grouping. A large majority of the Hindu population of 
Malayrlam speakers prefer to be identified with the Kannada speakers, 
where as the Muslims prefer to be identified as Malayalees. 


4. TULU: 


The Tulu ‘Pottis’ are found in all parts of Kerala, but except 
in Kassargode Yaluk most of them now know only Malayalam. These 
Pottis are invited to Kerala hundreds of years back mainly as temple 
priests. As already mentioned, the speakers of Tulu language are 
concentrated in the Kasargode Taluk. All of them can speak Kannada 
and they send their children to Kannada medium schools. The Tulu 


?The districtwise population figures for are Tulu not obtained. 
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speakers of Kasargode Taluk show almost equal affinity towards 
Kannada as that of their Mother tongue. 


5: TELUGU 


The Telugu population of Kerala comes only to 44,286 based 
on the 1971 Census report. More than 50% of them are found in 
Palghat district (22,405). The rest of the speakers of Telugu are 
scattered in all the other districts. The Telugus all over Kerala show 
more affinity towards the local Tamils rather than to the Malayalam 
speakers. A tendency of shift of mother tongue from Telugu to Tamil 
is noticed. Even for those who use Telugu in their home have almost 
equal affinity towards Tamil language. The district-wise population 
of Telugu speakers is as follows : 


Cannanore 2,364 
Calicut 3,619 
Malappuram 1,009 
Palghat 22,405 
Trichur 5:233 
Ernakulam 25302 
Kottayam 1,977 
Alleppey 898 
Quilon 1,778 
Trivandrum 2,501 


TRIBAL LANGUAGES 


The problems of tribal languages are different from that of 
the regional language of the state or f rom that of other minor 
languages. Thus the speech varieties used by the tribes have to be 
studied in a different footing. The term ‘Minority languages’ is to be 
viewed as those languages of a state other than its regional language 
and hence the problems of tribal languages of a state too is to be 
taken into account in a study of minority languages of a state. Since 
this area is quite vast, only a few general observations are given below. 


In Kerala, the tribal Population according to 1978 report of the 
Trival Welfare Department comes to 200,042. Their district-wise 
distribution is as follows :3 


Trivandrum 10,277 
Quilon 5,604 


*Report of Socio-economic Sur 


vey of Tribals in Kerala, 1976- 
Economics and Statistics, Trivandru » 1976-78, Bureau of 


m, September 1979. 
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Alleppey 2,264 
Kottayam 13,466 
Idikki 34,255 
Ernakulam 717 
Trichur 5,750 
Palghat 20,867 
Malapuram Tee 
Calicut 51,309 
Cannanore 49,742 


The speech varieties of the tribes show that a large majority of 
them can be grouped as dialects of Malayalam (Eg. Kanikkar, Mala 
Uliadan), Tamil (eg. Muthuvan, Palliyan) or Kannada (eg. Malaya- 
kandi, Irulas, Kattu Nayakas). The rest of the tribal speech varieties 
may have to be considered as separate languages (eg. Mudugas). But 
even then some of the tribal languages may be more closer to Tamil, 
some others to Malayalam and the rest to Kannada.. But this closeness 
in their speech either as dialects or as separate languages to any of 
the three regional languages of the neighbouring states does not imply 
any special affinity towards the related linguistic society. Even in 
cases where a tribal speech variety can be considered only as a non- 
divergent dialect of the regional language, its speakers may consider 
themselves as a separate group different from that of the other 
speakers of that regional language. Except a few tribal families 
scattered in the Kerala Plains, they reside in separate settlements on 
the hilltracks where communication facilities with other groups of 
people were comparatively less. Now the situation is fast changing 
due to the migration of people to their areas from the Kerala plains 
and also due to the fast conversion of forests into cultivatable lands. 
The process of mother tongue shift from triballanguages to Malayalam 
is in fast operation in some of the tribes (eg. Kanikkars, Kuricciyar 
etc.). 


CONCLUSION 


In order to formulate general rules on the problems of minority 
languages of our country, a thorough study of the minority languages 
including the tribal languages of all the Indian states have to be 
conducted. We can only state the minority language situation of 
Kerala which may have a general bearing on the pan Indian situation 
and some of the features described may be peculiar to Kerala. 


1. The minority language speakers who reside outside their 
language pocket areas generally show a tendency towards language 
shift, i.e., in Kerala from their mother tongue to Malayalam. This 
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is applicable to all Tamil and Tulu communities who are ee 
outside their pocket areas all over the state. But the attitudes 
Konkani and Telugu speakers do not agree with this general oe, 
Though they do not have major pockets of Konkani speakers, they 
show a tendency to retain their language. In the case of nr 
speakers, like the Knokanis they do not have major pockets o 
speakers. But unlike the Tamil and Tulu speakers, they show a 
strong tendency of shift of language from Telugu to Tamil. This 
is an instance of numerically weaker minority identifies itself with a 
numerically stronger minority having better historical and cultural 
contacts than with the other groups of people of the region. 


2. The desire of a minority language community to acquire 
social and political acceptability brings forth loss of their language 
and the acquisition of the state language. This is revealed from the 
tendency of shift.from Tamil to Malayalam amongst the Nadars of 
Trivandrum district. The southern parts of Trivandrum district are 
predominantly inhabited by the people of the Nadar community. It 


'. is a contiguous area adjacent to the Kanyakumary District of Tamil 


Nadu where too.the bulk of the population belongs to the Nadar 
community. „Even with a number of advantageous factors for preser- 
vation of language such as concentrated settlements of speakers in 
large numbers, area adjacent to Tamil Nadu having adequate commu- 
nication and transport facilities with Kanyakumari district and the 
cultural bondage with the same community people of the Kanyakumari 
district, the Nadars of South Kerala is fast adopting Malayalam as 
their mother tongue. 


When such an assertion to get into the main stream of social 
and political life of the state is absent, people of the minority 
language pockets preserve their mother tongue. The Tamils of 
Palghat district show no tendency of switching over to Malayalam. 


3. The major cultural and business centres of a region 
recognised by the local people may have a significant role in the 
retension or loss of a minority language. For people of the eastern 
parts of Palghat district Pollachi and Coimbatore are considered to be 
the major centres of cultural activities and trade. This is specially true 
inthe case of Tamil and Telugu speakers. Here the Malayalee popula- 
tion also has close contacts with Pollachi and Coimbatore. Thus in 
the eastern Panchayats of Palghat and Chittur taluks, 
retained not alone as a home language, but it is used as a 
for intercommunication by all sections of people 
Malayalees. Though a shift of language from Mala 


Tamil is 
language 
including the 
yalam to Tamil 
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is not found among the Malayalee minorities of the Tamil majority 
villages, a shift from Telugu to Tamil is observed amongst the Telugu 
sections. 


The tendency of shift from Tamil to Malayalam in Trivandrum 
district may also be partly due to the fact that Trivandrum the capital 
of Kerala acts as the cultural, political and trade centre of the people 
of the Trivandrum district as a whole. 


For the people of the Kasargode Taluk Mangalore is the centre 
for trade and culture and has close ties with the south Canara district. 
Here the tendency for the Kannadigas is to retain their mother tongue. 
The Tulus, though their population is not less than that of Man 
due to their long history of cultural affinity with the Jes 


However, some of the Malayalee Hindu communities of "Kzárgode 
taluk is an an exception to this. 


As a general rule, we can state that people whose mother tongue 
is the state language would tend to retain their mother tongue even in 
areas where they are only a minority. 


5. A minority language of a state 'A' which is spoken in an 
area contiguous to the neighbouring state 'B' in which it is the state 
language and the majority of the people of these contiguous regions 
of both the states speak the same language, then the tendency for the 
speakers of the minority language of the state ‘A’ is to retain their 


mother tongue. 


This is true with the Tamil speakers of Palghat and Idikki 
districts and the Kannada speakers of Kasargode. But the Tamils of 
Trivandrum is an exception to this general rule. 


6. In areas where more than one minority languages are 
spoken along with the state language, those minority language 
speakers who have more cultural relationship having coniinued contacts 
for a longer period may tend to form one social group and the 
language of a group of people who commands more social respect in 
that region tends to be retained by its speakers where as the other 
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minority language people tend to adopt the language of i D 
geous group. The shift from Telugu to Tamil points out t is ee 
Majority of the Telugu speakers of Kerala are socially, educationally 
and economically more backward than that of Tamils. 


7. The tendency of shift may occur in the case of speakers of 
one language who feel that another language of that region Is superior 
to that of theirs and consider it as more useful for official» 
educational and business purposes. Socially, educationally and econo- 
mically the Tulu speakers of Kasargode are not in anyway inf erior to 
that of Kannadigas. Eventhen, there is a tendency of shift f rom 
Tulu to Kannada. This may be due to the fact that the Tulu speakers 
consider Kannada as the language for intellectual interactions and 
more advantageous for educational and of ficial purposes. 
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LOCATIVE TERMS IN TAMIL- 
A SEMANTIC AND HISTORICAL STUDY 
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University of Jaffna 


About eight years ago, Bernard Comrie and Norval Smith have 
called for studies in Languages, based on their Questionnaire of the 
Lingua Descriptive Series (L.D.S.). The aim of the series has been 
explained in the following paragraph :— 


*In view of the increasing interest in the study of 
universals of language and the general need for a wider range 
of data on which to test linguistic hypotheses, and in view of 
the fact that most descriptions of languages or parts of 
languages which are at present available or are in the course 
of production are structured in terms of one of the current 
theories of language and thereby often do not answer the 
questions which would be posed by linguists of different 
theoretical persuasion, there seems to be serious need for the 
production of purely descriptive studies which will provide a 
wide variety of data about individual languages." 


The IJDL, which has reprinted the Questionnaire of the L. D. S. 
in about sixty pages, has almost three pages filled up with questions 
on local semantic functions and location in time. Professor R. E. Asher 
of the University of Edinburgh, has authored a linguistic study of 
Tamil, based on that questionnaire. His study covers mainly modern 
spoken Tamil with special reference to the dialect of North Arcot 
district where he had done most of his fieldwork. The aim of the 
present paper is to study locative terms mentioned in Tamil grammati- 
cal works and recorded in Tamil inscriptions. The study will be both 
semantic and historical. The questionnaire of Comrie and Smithas 
well as the description of Asher cover semantic aspects. In this paper, 


further light will be thrown into semantic aspects with 
š refere 
John Lyons (1977). rence to 
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Lyons points to the great importance attached by some scholars 
to the study of locative functions. The term localism asa technical 
term refers to the hypothesis that spatial ;expressions are more basic, 
grammatically and semantically, than various kinds of non-spatial 
expressions. Spatial expressions are more basic, according to the 
localists, in that they serve as structural templates for other 
expressions. According to psychologists, spatial organisation is of 
central importance in human cognition. Stronger and weaker versions 
of localism can be distinguished according to the range of grammatical 
categories and constructions that are brought within its scope. At 
its weakest, the hypothesis of localism is restricted to the incontro- 
vertible fact that temporal expressions are patently derived from 
locative expressions. According to Tolkappiyam, the earliest available 
Tamil grammar, the locative case deals with spatial and temporal 
relation. According to Teyvaccilaiyar, one of the commentators of 
Tolkappiyam, the locative case also deals with course of action in 
addition to the other two functions. Nannul, the medieval Tamil 
grammar broadens the scope of the locative case as dealing with the 
locative relation of all six kinds of nouns. 


In Tamil, the locative case is referred to as ita verrumai; the 
grammatical category of person is also referred to as itam. How 
these two categories of itam are related need to be explained. The 
term ‘deixis’ (with the meaning "pointing" or *''indicating" in that 
word of Greek origin) is now used in lingistics to refer to the function 
of personal and demonstrative pronouns, of tense and of a variety of 
other grammatical and lexical features which relate utterances to the 
spatial coordinates of the act of utterance. As employed by the Greek 
grammarians, the adjective deictic had the sence of demonstrative; 
the Latin ‘demonstrativus’ being the term chosen by the Roman gram- 
marians for the same. The Tamil term ‘Cuttu’ is equivalent to these 
terms. Zolkappiyam mentions a-, i- and u- as three demonstatives 
and e- as interrogative. All the four clities are closely related and 
Tamil can be said to have a four member deictic category. By deixis 
is meant the location and indentification of persons, objects, events» 
processes and activities being talked about, or referred to, in relation, 
to the spatio-temporal context created and sustained by the act of 
utterance and the participation in it of a single speaker and at least 
one addressee. 


The grammaticalization and lexicalization of deixis is best 
understood in relation to what-might be called the canonical situation 
of utterence; this involves one-one, or one-many, signalling in the 
phonic medium along the vocal- auditory channel, with all the 
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participants present in thesame actualsituation. They should be able to 
see one another and to perceive the associated non-vocal paralinguistic 
features of their utterances. Each of them assumes the role of sender 
and receiver in turn. The canonical situation-of-atterance 1s ego- 
centric in the sense that the speaker casts himself in the role of ego 
and relates everything to his view-point. He is at the zero-point of 
the spatio-temporal coordinates of the deictic context. _Egocentricity 
is temporal as well as spatial, since the role of speaker is being trans- 
ferred from one participant to the other as the conversation proceeds, 
and the participants may move around as they are conversing. The 
spatio-temporal zero-point, the here-and-now, varies with the place of 
the speaker at the moment of utterance. 


The grammatical category of itam ‘person’ depends upon the 
notion of participant roles and upon their grammaticalization in 
particular languages. It is important to note that only the speaker 
and addressee are actually participating in the event. The term 
patarkkai ‘third person' is negatively defined with respect to tanmai 
‘first person’ and munnilai ‘second person’. It does not correlate 
with any participant role. The so-called third person pronouns are 
quite different in this respect from first person and second person 
pronouns. That there is a fundamental, and ineradicable, difference 
between first person and second person pronouns, on the one hand, 
and the third person pronouns on the other, is worthy of note. 
Third person pronouns in many languages are obviously dispensable 
in favour of demonstrative pronouns. The traditional Tamil gramma- 
tical works do not make specific mention of third person pronouns. 
According to same modern scholars, ta and tam, mentioned in 
Tolkappiyam and functioning as reflexive pronouns, originally served 
as third person pronouns. However that may be, demonstrative 
pronouns have completely taken over the function of third person 
pronouns even in the earliest strata of extant Tamil literature. 


The situtation in Tamil differs some what from the situation in 
English. In English, definiteness is combined with the distinction of 
proximity versus non-proximity in the case of demonstratives; and 
with distinctions of gender, or sex in the case of third person 
pronouns. In Tamil demonstrative pronouns, all three elements 
namely definiteness, distinction of proximity versus non-proximity 
and distinction of gender are combined. Demonstrative pronouns 
like avan ‘that man’, iva} ‘this woman’, etu ‘which one’, icai 
‘these things’ and ivarkal ‘those people’ and demonstrative adjisctiie 
like. anta ‘that’ and inta ‘this’ as well as demonstrative adverbs 
such as ippolutu ‘now’ and appolutu 'there, are primarily deini 
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The deictic forms with the orientation of u- signifies intermediate 
Stage between proximity and remoteness; this has disappeard from 
modern Tamil except in Sri Lanka. When the demonstrative pronouns 
have the deictic function, they have to be interpreted with respect to 
the location of the participants in the deictic context. Of the deictic 
category signifying proximity and non- proximity, i- is marked and a- 
is unmarked. There are many syntactic positions in which a- is 
neutral with respect to proximity, based on deixis. 


Tamil may use i-and a-deictically to refer not only to objects 
and persons in the situation and to linguistic entities of various kinds 
in the text or co-text, but also to refer to events that have already 
taken place or are going to take place in the future. The conditions 
which govern the selection of i- and a- with refeeence to events 
immediately preceding and immediately following the utterance 
are quite complex. They include a number of subjective factors which 
are intuitively relatable to the deictic notion of proximity and 
non-proximity. There is no doubt about the connection between the 
use of the demonstratives in both temporal jand textual deixis and in 
anaphora and their use in spatial deixis. It is the notion of relative 
proximity in the context to the moment of utterance that connects 
anaphora and textual deixis with temporal reference. It is the more 
general principle of localization that relates the temporal reference to 
the more basic notion of spatial deixis. 


According to Lyons, the notion of intersubjective experience or 
common memory is the more general notion without which anaphoric 
reference cannot be explained. Some scholars hold that intersubject- 
ivity should be more properly described as intertextuality, as the 
shared knowledge, that is applied for the interpretation of text derives 
from what has been previously mentioned. Anaphora presupposes 
that the referent should already haue its place in the universe-of - 
discourse. Deixis is one of the principal means of putting entities 
into the universe-of discourse so that one can refer to them 
subsequently. 


There is a set of of expressions whose function is very similar 
to the basic function of pro-nominals. Such adverbs of place and time 
as inku ‘here’ versus anku ‘there’ and ippolutu ‘now’ versus appolutu 
‘then’ have been frequently classified as pronominal adverbs because 
of their anaphoric function. According to Lyons, they are more 
suitably described as pro-locatives and pro-temporals respectively. 


Lyons also draws attention to what he calls empathetic deixis 
and its role in anaphoric reference. It frequently happens that i- 
is selected rather than a-, inku rather than anku and ippolutu rather 
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than appolutu, when the speaker is personally involved with the entity, 
situation or place to which he is referring or 1s indentitying himself 
with the attitude or viewpoint of the addressee. The speaker’s 
subjective involvement and his appeal to shared experience seem to be 
the relevant factors in the selection of those demostratives which 
normally indicate proximity. 


The Tamil grammatical tradition refers to the locative case as 
kannen verrumai, the case denoted by kan. T olka ppiyam was the 
first to give that designation and the later grammatical works like 
Nannül, Néminatam, Ilakkanavilakkam, Tonnülvilakkam and Muttu- 
viriyam follow suit. Tolkappiyam also enumerates nineteen forms 
(including kan) as indicators of location. J/ampuranar, the earliest 
commentator on Tolka ppiam, takes all nineteen forms as locative case 
markers. Nannüland many other later grammatical works follow 
this tradition. Cenavaraiyar another commentator of Thlkappiyam, 
disagrees with the view of the earlier commentator and holds that the 
balance eighteen are collurupu, ‘words with locative significance’. 
Nannul gives the most comprehensive list of twenty-eight forms as 
locative case markers. But Cénavariyar’s view seems to be sound. 
Viracoliyam strikes an independent line of its own and mentions eight 
case markers: ke, ulai, vayin, pakkal, uli, kan and car. Three of 
these had already been mentioded in the earlier work of Tolkappiyam 
but the other five, such as ke, vayin, pakkal, uli and il are new forms. 
From the five new forms Nannul takes off vayin, uli and il and 
incorporates them in its list. Viracdliyam mentions kan towards the 
end of its list; so it is clear that it does not attach much importance 
to this marker. Pirayokavivekam mentions il and kan as locative case 
markers. 


Comrie and Smith specify different types of location and ask 
for detailed information as for each type of location at rest, motion 
to, motion from and motion past. Locative case generally deals with 
location at rest. Motion to is generally denoted by the dative and 
the mention of ke in Viracoliyam must have had something to do 
with it. Motion from is denoted by the ablative. Motion past is 
generally expressed by verbal forms in Tamil. L.D.S. have asked 
for details regarding superior location, superior contact location, 
inferior location and inferior contact location. All these deal with 
the basic distinction between mel ‘up’ and ki] ‘down’. Men live and 
move, normally, on the surface of the earth and they do so again in 
an upright position. This serves as a means of identifying one of the 
dimensions in a three dimensional space. This also gives man a fixed 
zero-point or ground-level. Further more, directionality in the vertical 
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dimension, meaning the difference between upwards and downwards, 
is established by experience of the effects of the force of gravity, by 
the fact that the sky is above us and the ground beneath us and by 
the asymmetry of the human body in the vertical dimension. For 
these and other reasons, Lyons points to verticality as physically and 
psychologically the most salient of the spatial dimensions and linguisti- 
cally as the primary dimension. Both Tolkappiyam and Nannil 
mention mel and kil in their lists. 


As for medial location, L.D.S. distinguishes between two types, 
medial between two entities and medial among three or more entities. 
Asher points out that itai is equivalent to ‘between’ and natu/matti is 
equivalent to ‘among’ in modern Tamil. Once itai is recognised, it 
has become necessary to recognise the two extremities. The two 
extremities were probably first recognised in the asymmetry of the 
human being in the vertical dimension: talai ‘top’, literally ‘head’ and 
katai ‘bottom’. As talai also signifies ‘head’, another form kal ‘legs’ 
also made its appearance. By metaphorical extension, these words 
have come to denote other spatial differences. 


Comrie and Smith refer to anterior and posterior location. 
There are two horizontal demensions, neither of which is fixed, in the 
way that verticality is, by the force of gravity or anything comparable. 
Man can move freely in a horizontal plane. But he is asymmetrical 
in one of the two horizontal dimensions and symmetrical in the other. 
He has a front and a back and two symmetrical sides. He has his 
principal organs of perception directed towards the region in front 
of him. He normally moves in the direction in which he is facing 
and when he interacts with his fellows, he does so in the canonical 
encounter by confronting them. The asymmetrical front-back 
dimension is less salient than the vertical dimension and so linguisti- 
cally, this is the second demension. Both Tolkappiyam and Nnnul 
mention mun ‘front’ and pin ‘back’. 


Probably because there is no obvious directionality in what may 
be identified as the third dimension in man, the Lingua series does 
not refer to the right/left distinction. Recognition of the difference 
between right and left is dependent upon the prior establishment of 
directionality in the front-back dimension. Right could be distin- 
guished from the left on the basis of the predominance of right- 
handedness in any human population. The right-hand is the one that 
is used characteristically to do things that require some kind of 
dexterity. People are classified as left-handed if they do not happen 
to conform to the statistical norm for dexterity. Asin many languages, 
the phenomenon of dexterity has provided the word valam in Tamil 
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for the right hand side. Why the left-hand side is known as itam in 
Tamil is not clear. These two words have been mentioned in 
Tolkappiyam and Nannul. Since Medieval times, there were two 
groups of castes among the Tamils, valankai or the right-hand group 
headed by the cultivator caste and ifankai or the left-hand group 
headed by the artisans and merchants. As the word itam has so many 
meanings in Tamil, the form i/atu is specialised as an appellative noun 
to denote the left-hand side. On the analogy of this form, valatu 
developed as an appellative noun to denote the right hand side. 


In the up and down and front-back dimensions, there is not 
only directionality but polarity. What is above the ground and in 
front of us is characteristically, visible to us and available for interac- 
tion. What is beneath the ground or behind us is not. Upwards and 
frontwards are positive, whereas downwards and backwards are 
negative in an ego-centric perceptual and interactional space based on 
the notions of visiblity and confrontation. Here, the concept developed 
by some Tamil grammarians as Kalamun ‘preceding in time’ and 
ita mun ‘preceding in location’ seem worthy of notice. What in 
English is considered ‘preceding’ comes under kala mun and what in 
English is considered ‘following’ comes under ita mun. Thus, the 
negative form pin is dispensed with. Exactly for the same reason, kil 
is also sometimes dispensed with by using mel to cover both what 
precedes and what follows in different contexts. 


There are no such reasons for recognising a positive and negative 
polarity in the right-left dimension. Such expressions as talai kilaka 
‘upside down’ and pin munnaka ‘back in front’ are instructive with 
respect to the distinction between the canonical and the actual orienta- 
tion of an entity. ‘Upside down’, for example, cannot be used if the 
entity does not have a canonical top and bottom. Unless the canonical 
orientation cannot be distinguished from the actual orientation on 
particular occasions, it is not possible to use ‘upside down’ correetly. 


The L. D.S. also ask for details regarding interior and exterior 
location. There is an intuitive connection between the deictic distin- 
ction of inku ‘here’ versus inku illai ‘not here’ and the non-deictic 
distinotion of akam ‘inside’ versus puram ‘outside’. ‘X is here’ can 
be interpreted as *X is within the Space which contains self’. The 
notion of containment, or interiority, is obviously a very basic notion 
Asher mentions the term u? “inside: and veli ‘outside‘ for modem 
spoken Tamil. In addition to akam and puram, Tolkappiyam and 
Nannül mention u] but not veli. As the word akam has other stron 
connotations too, the need for u/, another form, was felt quite earl A 
Both akamum puramum as well as ullum puramum are oca 
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collocations in literary Tamil. Nanni/ mentions another form uli but 
it is not clear whether u/ and u/i and connected to each other. 


Tamil language does not seem to have separate forms for 
lateral and lateral contact locations. Asher gives the form pakkam 
‘side’ for lateral location. But this form had not occurred in this 
sense in Ancient and Medieval Tamil. To express lateral location, 
Tolkappiyam and Nanni list four different forms, namely ayal, putai 
ulai and car. Except for ayal ‘neighbourhood‘, the other forms have 
gone out of use in spoken Tamil in favour of the Sanskrit derivative 
pakkam. Of the traditional Tamil grammatical works, Viracoliyam 
alone mentions pakkal, another derivative from the same sanskrit form 
of paksa. Nannul had ignored this form even after Viracoliyam had 
drawn attention to it. Local semantic functions like citerior, citerior 
contact, ulterior and ulterior contact locations have been expressed in 
modern Tamil by intappakkam ‘this side’ and antappakkam ‘that side’. 
Asher also shows that citerior- anterior function is expressed by efir 
‘opposite’. Tamil grammatical tradition does not mention forms for 
expressing these relationships. 


The local semantic function of motion past long object, in the 
direction of its length is expressed by vali ‘path’, oram ‘edge’ and 
pakkattu mel ‘top of the side’ in suitable contexts in modern Tamil. Of 
these, Nannül mentions vali. The somewhat related function of 
motion past long object, at right angles to its length, is denoted by 
kurukke ‘across’ in modern Tamil. 


Location in terms of the point of the compass is expressed by 
the postposing of the appropriate directional marker, to a noun in the 
dative case. The Tamil grammatical tradition does not list the four 
directions, as for example, vatakku ‘north’. Tolkappiyam uses the 
word tévakai and Nannül uses the word ticai to indicate the four points 
of the compass. 


Comrie and Smith devotes considerable attention to location in 
time. This paper will confine its attention to the bare outline only 
so as to bring out the importance of locative terms with temporal 
significance. Asher has pointed out that location in time is generally 
expressed by temporal expressions in Tamil with or without either 
dative or locative case markers. The use of dative case markers, as 
in forms like, inraikku ‘today’, nalaikku ‘tomorrow’ nalaiyinraikku 
‘day after tomorrow’, arumanikku ‘at six O’clock’ and ertaraikku 
‘at 8.30’ is especially worthy of note, Frequentative in modern Tamil 
is expressed by torum, ovvoru and ellam is suitable contexts. Location 
in time make free use of mun and pin which originated to denote 
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distinction of location in space. The form mun indicates punctusimpie 
and anterior-general locations in time while pin indicates ecd 
general function in modern Tamil. The point In period-past a s 

as posterior duration are generally expressed by mutal ‘f rom’, since’. 
Nannül mentions the form mutal. Corresponding to this f orm, varai 
*till expresses the point in period-future and anterior location. The 
forms mutal and varai look like temporal terms In that they denote 
location in time on almost nine out of ten occasions. But they can 
be used to mark two points in spatial location also. 


Nannül has used a few other terms whose exact locative 
significance is not very clear. As kan, talai and kal are also names 
of parts of the body, two more names of parts of the body, vay 
‘mouth’ and vayin ‘stomach’ were probably added to the list. The 
mouth and the stomach served as space for digestive and other func- 
tions. The form alai ‘hole’ ‘hollow’ must have denoted a form of 
space, not denoted by other locative terms. The form tem denoted 
the concept of land or country. The term patu seems to have originally 
denoted ‘condition’. Whatever their origin may be some of these 
could have been just dialect usages, getting into literary idiom, as 
synonyms for some of the items, explained earlier in this paper. 


A study of dialects in inscriptional Tamil throws lot of light 
in the relative provenance of the locative terms in the various regions 
of Tamilnadu and several interesting facts can be revealed and some 
hypotheses can be made. It is difficult to pin point literary usages 
to particular regions of Tamilnadu partly because the native place of 
many poets remain unknown and partly because literary dialect, by 
nature universal throughout Tamilnadu, very slowly accepted changes 
and innovation. Epigraphical usages may be said to reflect, even in 
an imperfect way, more of the then current dialects than either literary 
usages or grammatical tradition. 


One significant feature in the history of locative terms in Tamil 
was the replacement of kan by il as the locative case marker. Tamil 
grammatical works written as late as the nineteenth century keep up 
the fiction that kan remains as the locative case marker in Tamil 
because Tolkappiyam had mentioned it. Only Pirayokavivekam was 
courageous enough to add il to kan to make for two locative case 
markers. Asher uses i/ only as that case marker. Many other writers 
on Tamil grammar now recognise il as the locative case marker. This 
marker whose basic meaning seems to be ‘house’ has become the most 
popular locative case marker in Tamil- Malayalam sub- group of 
Dravidian languages even in Medieval Period. Inscriptional Tamil 
throws some light in the interesting evolution of this form. Upto the 
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beginning of the tenth century, il occurs only with inanimate nouns as 
the locative case marker. In the tenth century, i/ begins its association 
with animate nouns but this development was confined to the then 
Pallava Kingdom as such forms were attested in Chingleput, South 
Arcot, Tanjore and Trichy regions only. In the eleventh century, il 
with animate nouns occur almost universally, the exception being 
Madurai region where the conservative strong classical Tamil tradition 
probably refused to accept the new usage for sometime. During the 
twelfth century, il occurs with both animate and inanimate nouns 
throughout Tamilnadu. Viracodliyam and Nannül have included this 
this form in their long lists of locative case markers. 


Some of the locative terms not mentioned in Tolkappiyam, but 
mentioned in later grammatical works might have made their appear- 
ance in Tamil during the intervening period. Of the new forms found 
in Nannul on a comparative ssudy with Tolkappiyam, the following 
occurred in inscriptions of intervening periods:- vali, vay, vayin and 
mutal. The form vali first makes its appearance in Trichy region and 
spreads north-wards to South Arcot and North Arcot, eastwards to 
Tanjore district and southwards to Tinnevely in the nineth century. 
The form vay was found in the districts of Madurai, Tanjore and 
South Arcot in the early period and then it became widespread in the 
following nineth century. The term vayin makes its appearance in 
Madurai and then moves on to Trichy at the same time as the earlier 
locative term. The same century also witnesses the initial appearance 
of mutal in Chingleput, North Arcot, Tanjore and Madurai. 


Some changes in form of words mentioned by grammarians are 
attested in inscriptions. The form mé/ becomes mélai in North Arcot 
in the nineth century; mélai occurs in Tanjore and Trichy in the 
tenth century. This term has been recorded in Chingleput in the 
twelfth century. The term kil becomes ki/ai in Tanjore, Trichy and 
Chingleput in the nineth century, ki/ai has been recorded in Tanjore 
and Trichy in the tenth century; Chingleput retains kīlai in the 
eleventh and twelfth century. Another variant kilaiyil has made its. 
appearance in Tanjore in the tenth century. Probably there was 
resistance in Pandyanadu to accept these variations which were 
confined to the former Pallava Kingdom. The form u/ develops two 
variants ulJ/al and ufJalai. These forms make their appearance in the 
eleventh ceatury inscriptions. These variants probably appeared 
initially in Colanadu. As the whole of Tamilnadu was under the 
tight grip of the Cola Empire during this period when the dialect of 
that area must have been the prestigious dialect, the usage of the two 
variants became widespread. 
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pakkal> paksa and vacam>vasa, 


have been in use in Tamil inscriptions but these have beeni ignored by 
Nannil and later grammarians. The form pakkal ‘side makes its 
appearance in the nineth century but regionwise it is widespread 
throughout Tamilnadu even in that century itself. But the Northern 
origin of this form becomes clear from the fact that of the twenty- 
eight forms recorded for that century, twenty-one belong to 
Chingleput, North Arcot and Andhra Pradesh border region. Here 
too, it is worthy of note that while Tinnevely had two instances of 
pakkal, Madurai region held on without accepting this f orm. Only 
in the twelfth century, Madurai region had, for the first time, two ` 
instances of pakkal. The Madras Lexicon points to the use of pakkal 
in Periyapuranam in the twelfth entury but the orthodox grammatical 
tradition still refused recognition for this term. This term appears to 
be such a popular locative term in inscriptional Tamil, that it is only 
resonable to conclude that it must have been widely prevalent in 
Medieval Tamil. 


Two terms of Sanskrit origin, 


The term vacam ‘possession’ makes its appearance as a locative 
term in Tanjore and Trichy, in the rich and fertile Kaveri basin 
abounding in temples and the heartland of the Colas in the nineth 
century. Though possession, categorised as tarkilamai ‘inalienable 
possession’ and piritinkilamai, ‘alienable possession’ belong to the 
Genitive case, Nannül states clearly that both types of possession can 
be used in the locative sense. Compared to Tolkappiyam, Nannul 
broadens the scope of location by bringing in the concept of all the 
six kinds of nouns used in the locative context and by admitting the 
close relation between possession and location. But it is surprising 
that he has not included vacam in his list of locative case markers. 
During the tenth century, vacam spreads northwards to South Arcot 
and Chingleput, westwards to Koñku and southwards to Madurai. A 
variant form, vacattu, makes its appearance in South Arcot in the 
eleventh century. The West Coast Tamil records the variant vayam 
in the twelfth century. 


A note is here necessary to explain the close relation between 
the locative and the ablative in Tamil. As the locative case expresses 
location at rest, the ablative case expresses motion from. According 
to Tolkappiyam, in is the ablative case marker. According to Nannül, 
il and in are the ablative case markers. Nanniul seems to have consil 
dered i/ as a phonologival variant of in. Its view by the anologica- 
phonological variant a/ from an mentioned by Tolkappiyam shows, as 
a marker of instrmental case. While the latter derivation as 
Subrahmanya Sastri shows, was a result of wrong splitting of sandh; 
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forms as -l and -n behave in the same manner, seems to be true, à 
similar derivation shown by the same scholar for the ablative case does 
not seem to be true. Wherever i/ occurs as ablative case marker, it is 
invariably followed by ninru or iruntu, signifying ‘from’. So, il here 
is just locative case marker and il-ninru or il-iruntu signifies ‘location 
from'. The study of inscriptional Tamil helps to make this situation 
clear. 


A few other locative terms, not mentioned in Tamil grammatical 
works have been found in inscriptions. It is surprising that Nannul 
which has recorded mutal, has failed to record the corresponding varai 
‘till’. Like mutal ‘since’, varai also makes its appearance in the nineth 
century and in more or less in the same region in Chingleput, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tanjore, Madurai and Tinnevely regions. The terms micai 
and mitu expressing superior contact location could have been dialect 
variation as micai appears in Madurai of Pandyanadu while mitu 
appears in Tanjore of Co'anadu in inscriptions of the early period. 
During the nineth century, micai had been recorded in Madurai and 
Tinnevely in addition to Chingleput, the heartland of the Pallavas. © 
There were incessant wars between the Pallavas and the Pandyas in the 
nineth century and the Pallavas might have taken this word from the 
Pandya South. It is quite surprising that this word had been recorded 
once again in Madurai region only in the tenth century and in 
Chingleput only in the eleventh century. This term spreads to, North 
and South Arcots in the twelfth century. To suit their Imperial 
grandeur, the Colas coin new terms like melmicai and mimicai by 
reduplication in Tanjore in the twelfth century. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


PROLEGOMENA TO EARLY TAMIL 
LITERARY HISTORY 


Palkayam - Palkappiyam — Palkappiyappuranatai 


Kamil V. Zvele 


its grammar, and its prosody and rhetoric/poetics, (precedi 
following the composition and “publication” of Tolkappiyam, the 
earliest extant Tamil grammar. This vigorous activity was probably 
centered around the Pandya court of Madurai, since archaeology, 
epigraphy, protohistory, and indigenous tradition all point to the 
region between Madurai and Tiruchendur as the focal area of the 
spread of the earliest Tamil literate civilization. This activity may be 
dated between ca. 300 B. C. and 150-200 A. D. 


Not all that had been composed and produced has reached us. 
Indeed, far from it. It would rather seem that most of such eruditory 
texts have been lost or destroyed. Among the lost erudite texts of 
which only a few fragments (or not even those) have been preserved, 
are also grammars and compendiums of prosody. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai 
in his path-breaking though controversial history of Tamil literature* 
writes (p. 72), “A few of the grammars followed Tolka ppiyam in their 
treatment of the subject and were definitely later. Such for instance 
were Palkayam, Palkappiyam, Sirukakkaipadiniyam and Kakkaipadi- 
niyam.” The following remarks will be dedicated to Palkayam, 
Paikappiyam and Palkappiyappuranatai. 


Palkayam (etymology?* pal- many;*kayam <Skt. kaya- 
body ?) ascribed to Palkayan(ar) is mentioned in a venpa in Yapparun- 


! History of Tamil Language and Literature (Beginning to 1000 A. D.), 
New Century Book House, Madras, 1956. 


il 
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kalavirutti (dated usually 10th Cent. A. D.), Eluttottu, Ist sutra, 
commentary (of authorship and date unknown, but ancient). This 
venpa-quatrain which the commentary introduces says 1n its first two 
lines: ‘‘Palkayanar has divided (classified, performed a division- 
classification) what the scholar of Tolkappiyam had brought to 
appearance (discovered) and explained in detail^?. 


The name Palkayanar also occurs in Peraciriyar's commentary 
(13th Cent.) on Tolk. Porul. 650 (see below)’. 


It is not a name unknown from early Tamil literary culture : 
the author of an ancient poem, Kuruntokai 374, is called Uraiyurp 
Palkayanar*. 


The venpa in the commentary on Yapparunkalavirutti is import- 
ant not only because it tells us clearly that Palkayam came later than 
Tolk? ppiyam, and that it belonged to the same line of grammatical 
tradition, but also because it establishes beyond doubt that the name 
of the author of this treatise was indeed Palkayanar. There were 
namely a few attempts to show that Palka yam was a mistaken reading 
for* Palkappiyam, and that Palkayanar should in fact be read as 
*Palkappiyanar. However, as M. V. Venugopala Pillai has demon- 
strated?, if in the venpa cited in the commentary we would read 
*Palkapplyar or*Palkappiyanar, the metre would be violated; 
metrically the only possible reading is Palkayanar. 


This argument of Venugopala Pillai is supported by the evidence 
derived from Peraciriyar's commentary on Tolk. Porul. Marapiyal 649 
and 650°. The commentary is very detailed. Peraciriyar discusses 
the relationship between the mutanil (basic, primary, fundamental, 
original treatise) and the valinil (derived, seconcary, explicatory 
treatise). He quotes as evidence three lines ascribed (in comment. 
on 649) to Palkappiyappuranatai (see below): in the following comm. 
on 650, Peraciriyar quotes the same cü ttiram, trying to show that 


*Yapparunkalam by Amitasagaranar, With an ancie 
Vidvan M. V. Venugopala Pillai, Madras, 
panninar, 


nt commentary, ed. by 
1960, p. 13: palkaya narpakuttup 


*Kajakam edition, 1951, p. 483. 


‘Although the editor, Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyer, gives variants- 
Palakayanar, Palar Kayanar, parayanar. 


" Tamil anrum inrum, 1967, p. 59. 
*Kalakam edition, 1951. 
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*“Palkappiyam and other [erudite treatises] are all valinül vis-à-ris 
Tolkappiyam"; quoting the three lines again, he says, "thus is pro- 
claimed by this scholar (i. e. the author of the three lines). Palkappiyar, 
Palkayanar and others”. Sincc the cittiram has been ascribed (in 


m — e o _ 


1. Palkappiyam 
2. Palkayam 
3. Palkappiyappuranatai 


All three are lost to us nowadays. 


My good friend and esteemed colleague, Mayilai Cini‘ 
Venkatacami (1900 — 1980) whose contribution to Tamil studies is far 
from being duly recognized and appreciated®, has gathered in his most 
valuable book Maraintupona tamil nilkal (‘Lost Tamil Books’), 
Madras, 1959, the fragments of these texts, and at this point I wish to 
look at them in some detail. 


The occurrence of aphorisms ascribed to Palkayanar and his 
treatise Palka yam is, in the quoted edition of M. V. Venugopala Pillai, 
as follows: ed. cit. pp. 11 (Palkayanar), 12 (id.), 14 (Palkayam), 
16 (id.), 17 (id.), 18 (Palkayanar), 38 (id.), 41 (id.), 53 (id. three times; 
third instance also ascribed to Kakkaippatiniyar), 53 (also ascribed to 
Avinayanar); the next four sutras all on p. 56: Palkayanar; 66 (pave 
kantàr palkayanar); 67 (id.), 97 (id.), 100 (id,), 105 (id.), 112 (id. 
twice), 122 (id. twice), 124 (in some editions, ascribed to Narrattanar), 
131 (Palkayanar); 134 (id. or Narrattanar), 146, 149, 150, 156, 290 
(all Palkayanar); the sutra quoted on 290 appears again on 336 under 
*enpana palkayam’; further, five sutras on 332; p. 337 quotes another 
aphorism, introduced with **Palkayanar said .. ” and closed by “...says 
the palkaà yam": on p. 338, we have, “This is the opinion (matam) of 
Palkayanar.”’ 


In the commentary of Kunacakarar (Gunasagara, 10th-11th 
Cent.) on Yapparunkalakkarikai (10th Cent.), there are five sutras of 


Palkayanar quoted’. 


1... ivvaciriyar palkappiyar palkayanar mutalayinarai avvaru kürala- 
kalanum enpatu. 

8Nevertheless, cf. at least Jayaraman, Bagavathi, ‘Mayilai Seeni. Venkata- 
sami's Contribution to Tamil Studies’, JTS 18, Dec. 1980, 77-82. 

Cf. M. Cini Venkatacami’s book on lost Tamil books, pp. 78-9. 
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Finally, there are four satras ascribed to Palkayanar quoted in 
Pannirupattiyal (10th Cent. A. D.)". 

These occurrences prove beyond doubt that the Palkayam 
ascribed to Palkayanar is not a figment of imagination but that such 
early medieval prosodical treatise indeed existed; it must have been 
later than the final redaction of the Porulatikaram of Tolkappiyam, 
but earlier than Pannirupattiyal, the commentary of Gupasagara, and 
the anonymous commentary on Ya pparunkalam (virutti), i.e. pre-I0th 
Cent A.D. 


All in all, we have forty-six aphorisms preserved in the above- 
mentioned textual sources; which are said to have belonged to the 
(now lost) prosodical treatise called Palkayam. Some of these sutras 
are ascribed to other medieval scholars (such as Avinayanar or 
Narrattanar) but this is not at all surprising, taking into account the 
nature of traditional transmission, of the state of palm-leaf manu- 
scripts, and, last but not least, the rather lax Indic attitude at the time 
towards original authorship and ‘copyright’. However, reading the 
aphorisms themselves and considering the relatively high number of 
instances quoted and the authoritativeness ascribed to them by the 
commentators, it would seem that Palkyaam must have been a syste- 
matic, well-arranged, prestigious treatise on classical Tamil prosody, 
available before the 10th Cent, AAD. 


The case of Palkappiyam and Palkappiyappuranatai is much 
simpler than that of Palkayam. Whereas Palka yam, discussed above, 
was a prosodic treatise of its own based on the Tolka ppiyam tradition, 
and composed by Palkayanar, Palka ppiyam and Palka ppiyappuranatai 
must have been a dual treatise of apparently one author. Palka ppiyar. 
His three—line aphorism is quoted twice in Peraciriyar’s commentary 
(13th Cent.) on Tolk. Porul. Marapiyal 649 and 650". 


Peraciriyar determines Palka ppiyam as a valinul (derived. seco- 
ndary book following and/or developing the tradition of the primary 


"In some editions (e. g. CirILilakkana nuYrirattu, Madras, 1964 by the 
South India Saiva Siddhanta Society) three of these four are pred without any 
given authorship, and only the fourth, beginning arucir encir is ascribed to 
Palkayanar. The four aphorisms are 193, 194, 196 ana 119 (p 120) of the 
quoted edition. However, this text, preserved almost in full, is ascribed to 
twelve or more different authors, being rather a joint anthology of eruditory 
aphorisms dealing with various genres. Its date is most probably late 10th SEN 
The aphorisms said to have been composed by Palkayanar deal with türdhaimaler 
(193/107), centami] malai (194/108) and tantakam (196/110 and 119) da 

Ned, cit. pp. 481 and 483, ; 


ee eS oe Sta h Ts eS Syme 


Mi hua hast Da Aaa L ee 


i 


CaS a z Keen oy 


Se ae 
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book)". In the cemmentary on Sutra 450 we are told in detail, a) 
that Palka ppiyam was one of the valinil’s of Tolkappiyam, b) that the 
author of valinul - in this case Palkappiyar/Palkappiyanar - “having 
looked into the excellence of the abridgément Of the extensive data of 
Akattiyam [performed by] this savant (2 Tolkappiyar), had classified 
and explained [them] distinctly", c) that this activity of Palkappiyar 
concerned only rhetoric/poetics (ceyyulilakkanam). 


In other words, we are told by peraciriyar of the 13th Cent: 
that Tolkappiyar (iv-v aciriyar) had abridged (curunka-c-eey-) the 
detailed date (parantu kitantatanai) contained in the Akattiyam, and 
that Palkappiyar, recognizing the excellence (arumai) of Tolkappiyar’ S 
work, has ‘‘divided/classified dnd distinctly explained" (pakuttu-k- 
kürinar) these data. 


However, of Palkappiyam itself, no sutra has survived. The 
sūtra which Peraciriyar quotes twice, is ascribed clearly by him 
(comment. on 649) to Palkappiyappuranatai. This treatise seems to 
have been a carpunül ‘supporting book’ of Palka ppiyam, and its | 
author may have beéii Palkappiyár himself. In fact, puranatai (puran| 
puram + nátdi) is used as another term for carpunul, ië, a treatise 
which supports by additional àrguments and illustrations a funda- 
mental secondary treatise based on thé primary source of an eruditóty 
tradition. Thus, e.g. Yapparunkalakkarikai is a puranatai nil to 
Yapparunkalam. 

Ultimately, all this information can be expressed in the 
following diagram : | 
* Akattiyam (= the lost original Tamil grammar of the Tolkappiyam 

| tradition ; date unknown) 


Tolkappiyam = mutanil, the primary source of the tradition ; preserved 


intact, with some interpolations and additions; date: 
| uncertain, anything between 150 B. C. — 450 A. D. 


* Palka yam ; * Palkappipam = 2 valinul, two secondary treatices of the 
tradition (there were more), almost cóm- 


| pletely lost; date unknown, but almost 
certainly pre- 10th Cent. 
* Palkappiyappuranatai = carpunil, supporting treatise of 


*Palkappiyam; almost completely lost. 


\%pgli nal; lit. 'road-treatise', explained'as “thé: treatisé which’ manifests 
the way of the original book’’; or, “the treatise (s) which appear on the road 
(of thansmission) of the’ original book", cf. peratiriyar’s’ comm. p. 483, 
tolküppiyattin val it tónEina-v-enpatu. 
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DRAVIDIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN : 
THE NEGLECTED HYPOTHESIS 


(F. C. Southworth, JDL XI. 1-1982) 


Erik Rhedin 
Uppsala, Sweden. 


Southworth is operating there with such possibilities as 
Dravidian m and {ndo-European p originating from mpas a common 
source, which possibilities are not absolutely excluded but seem rather 
improbable and at any rate would have demanded a much more 
thorough motivation than he has been able to present. 


That is why, I am going to comment here some of his compari- 
sons, hoping by that to help him to a more thorough penetration of 
the questions involved and thus to encourage him to furthur research 
work. 


1. The English word world is composed from two stems. One is 
the same as the Latin vir man. The other is the English all 
from *ald or *alt. This is seen from the Lappish loanword 
vadraalt world. The Dravidian nur, then is it, too, composed 
from one stem for man and one for all? 


to 


naatu land is more similar to Corean nara country, than to /and. 
The latter word seems to express something like /ow or down and 
to be akin to Finnish /ànte-West, i.e. where the sun enters its low 
position. If Latin natio is to be taken into consideration, you must 
know that it derives from gna-, which stem is akin to Latin genus. 


3. garden is of the same origin as yard and denotes a place fenced- 
in by yards; 1.€. poles or rods, thus exactly the opposite of kaatu. 


,T. maram tree, reminds of Lappish mudrra tree. timber may be akin 
to Greek dem- to build, and domos building. Greek sycamore is 
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14. 


17. 


18. 


21. 
dde 


24. 


phy 
26. 


Zi 


30. 
34. 
32. 


40. 


45. 


composed from sykon fig, and móros black mulberry, probably 
akin to (a)mauros black. 


fruit is a loanword from Latin Fructus fruit. You must reckon 
with a k sound in the original stem. 


flower and bloom are the same word. Only the first one is the 
Latin form (los) and the latter one is of Germanic origin. 

river and rivulet both originate from Latin ripa stream. Also 
Latin flü-men river, could be considered. 


niir water, seems more like to German nass, or Greek nein to 
swim, than to fear. In Basque nigar is tear. Compare Hebrew 
eni niggera my eye (eni) is shedding tears. 

summer is not the rainy season in Europe.  Ishould rather 
compare that word as well as the Finnish swvi summer, to 
Greek* sawel-i-os > helios sun, also akin to Latin so/ sun. 


maatu cow, and mutton from French mouton sheep, seem some- 
what too different. 


English petis from French petit little, but the use of Jittle for 
female is not quite excluded. 

A chicken does not crow. 

miin fish, resembles somewhat Aztec michi fish, or Ainu ma to 
swim, but salmon is Latin and formed from the verb salire to 
jump. Compare the Finnish pelmuta to jump from joy. 

pail derives from  paegel, kinship to Dravidian paaí very impro- 
bable. 

Extremely improbable. 


amma may be akin to Finnish ema female, as well as to Latin 
amita aunt. There is a similar Corean word, too, for mother. 


For appan compare Latin avus father's or mother's brother, also 


Hebrew ’ab father. 

For makan son, I should rather propose Gothic magus son. 

girl < *guril- originally meant little child, including boys, too. 
For paapaa you may beright. Compare Finnish vauva, vaava 
baby. 

avan, ivan more resembles to Ainu apun same meaning, and to 
aboni they, in the Tarahumara Indian language of Mexico. 
Further compare Finnish hän he or she, from *swàn. 


kai hand, more like to Latin gestus act, or to Finnish kate- hand. 
Also Greek kheir hand, could be considered. 
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46. 


48. 
49. 


52: 
323: 


4T. 


virile is from Latin vir man. The way of characterizing fingers 
and toes as male organs is highly improbable indeed. In Aztec 
pil-li is son, but ma-pil-li is the son of the hand (mai-tl) 1. e- 
finger. 

Some probability. 

Too far-fetched. 

naakku offers some similarity to Lappish njöf ča tongue. 


tupp spit 

thu Basque for spittle 
topsia Finnish for ‘‘to spit" 
to-he-i Ainu for spittle 
spott Swedish for spittle 


The connection house/wood rather far-fetched. 


manor is from Latin manére to remain. Kinship to manai not 
excluded a priori. 


Possibly Icelandic men jewel, but at any rat money or mint are 
from Latin Moneta. This was originally a name of the goddess 
Juno, in whose temple money was coined. 


Have you taken into consideration that Latin circulus was 
originally pronounced kirkulus ? 


dine and dinner originate from Latin dis-jejünare to stop being 
thirsty. 


supper may be akin to sup or sip. 
gruel is from Latin griitum. 


katavuj is possibly akin to the sanscrit word 
vi bhuda god. That the verb will is at hand there, is highly 


improbable. 
Wednes in wednesday is = Wodhin name of a Germanic god. 
cani I should rather compare to Turkish son end. 


one is Indo-European oin-o-s without w. Perhaps Finnish 
vain only, could be quoted. 


every is of the same stem as Gothic aiws eternity. 


full < *pln < *pl?n = Latin plenus full, from which plenty is 
derived. twenty should not be divided Iw-enty but twen-ty. This 
twen is the same as tween in between and -tyis = ten. Dravidian 
pala more resembles to Finnish paljon many. 


corrupt from con-ruptus thoroughly (con 


) ruptus from rumpere 
to break. 
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75. 
TK 
78. 


80. 


81. 


83. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


“F: 


J2. 


23. 


95. 


100. 
104. 


107. 


109. 


111. 


Rather possible. 

SCAN originates from Latin scandere to climb. 

paar seems more akin to Greek horan < * woraein to see, than to 
peer. 

English want originally meant to lack. Do you allege the same 
for Dravidian veentu? 

English true = Gothic triggws secure, safe. teri be known, seems 
more like go Finnish tietää to know. 

English blow Gothic bliggwan. poo seems more alike to Ainu 
pa(ye) to go. 

vara- to come, reminds of Turkish var-mak to come. The 
English obsolete verb to wend seems to be unlike in shape as well 
as in signification. 

stand is not composed from sta-nad, tuun reminds more of Ainu 
tuntu door-post. 

vii] more reminds of Tarahumara Indian (Mexico) wichiand Ainu 
pechi same signification. 

sound originates from French son, Latin sonum, sound. The 
final -d is not original. The Sanscrit form is svana-. 


hear originates from Gothic hausjan. keel reminds of Finnish 
kuul-la to hear, but that may possibly be akin to Aausjan. 

The comparison ciri/cheery presupposes a pronunciation kiri as 
cheery is of the same stem as Latin cara face. Compare, however, 
Basque irri to laugh. 

Against kol-kill I have no objection. But compare Finnish 
kuol-la to die. The Germanic word may bea Finnish loanword. 


“finish” and “hurry” are too different for their meaning. 


ap(p)aramlafter seems rather a good proposition. Compare 
Finnish äpärä or äpö last (as last born child for instance). 
niilam blue colour, reminds of nil blue, in Burushaski, that isolated 
language of some valleys in Himalaya. The teal seems to show 
every colour except blue. 


naal day, seems identical to Corean nal day. 


nac desire seems rather a good proposition provided c respres- 
ents an earlier k sound. nahi in Basque is desire, naki in Tarahu- 
mara Indian the same. nok in Ainu is egg. Some connection may 
be thought of as an act only desired is still in its egg stage, nok 
in its turn could be akin to Greek nephros kidney. For lust | 
should rather propose Basque dosta agreeable or something like 
that, or Finnish ystävä friend. 
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SARITI 
A 2000 year old bilingual Tulu — Greek play 


P. Shivaprasad Rai, 
Bangalore. 


Between 1897 and 1903 AD a large number of very valuable 
Greek plays were uncovered at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt by the British 
scholars Grenfell and Hunt. One among the plays was a light music 
hall comedy which contained 36 lines of a strange language which 
the British scholars could not decipher. The German scholar Hultzsch, 
who had some knowledge of India, in 1903 first suggested that it 
might be an Indian language. Since then several Indian scholars have 
been attempting in vain to show that the lines are in Kannada. 
Prominent among them was the noted Kannada writer Govinda Pai. 
who in 1927 asserted that it was some old form of Kannada which 
we do not understand. But the eminent Kannada scholar T. N. 
Srikantiah had stated in the Karnataka Parampare', a Government 
of Karnataka Publication (1968) that if at all it was an Indian language 
it was Tulu rather than Kannada. Taking this clue the present author 
obtained a photostat copy of the original papyrus from the Bodlian 
Library, Oxford where it is held and copies of the 1903 edition of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part III, pp. 41-57 edited by Grenfell and Hunt 
and the 1950 edition of the Select Papyri, Vol. III by Sir Denys 
L. Page, both published by the Egypt Exploration Society, London 
and identified all of the 36 lines to be in Tulu metric verses. That it 
is in current idiomatic Tulu, has been authenticated by the eminent 
Kannada scholar Dr. K. S. Karanth and others like the Vice Chancellor, 
Mysore University; the Head of the Department of Kannada, 
Mangalore University; the Editor in chief of the Tulu lexicon, Udupi 
2 nea quid Rn transliterated aptly fit into the theme of 

y Nas been attested by Greek Professor Hugh 


Lloyd Jones of Oxford and Professor J. R. T. Pollard of Bangor 
N. Wales. ES 
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The papyrus on which the play was inscribed has been dated to 
be of the Antonine period, towards the end of the first century AD 
but with regard to the composition of the farce Crusius had considered 
that “it belonged to the pre-Roman period, though not a product of 
the better Hellenistic age." (Hunt, Oxy. Papyri, part III p.44.) The 
play was written in the classical Greek script in bold semi  cuneical 
letters. The sentences, both Greek and non Greek are written conti- 
nuously without separation into words. 


A syllabic script called the Linear B was in use in Greece before 
the 12th century BC and then for nearly four centuries the Greeks 
appear to have been illiterate. The classic script which was alphabetic, 
took another four centuries to take its final form. However the 
vagaries of the Linear B script persisted to influence the latter. The 
former did not distinguish between r and /. (Lejeune, Britannica, 
1980, viii, p. 393.) In line 81 of the Greek text in the papyrus, the 
Tulu world u/;mbuut has been spelt OPBO? interchanging r for I. In 
1.87 akulu is spelt AKOUPOU and in 1.94 aramane’led is spelt 
APEIMAN...PIA. The Tulu words pettek, teemana, maata and 
paadda have been spelt n ETPEK, TEPMANA, MAPA and * APAA 
respectively, by insertion of a silent r. 


Neither y nor w occur as distinctive sounds in Greek, nor did 
the palatal affricate j ever exist in Greek. Hence the Tulu word 
pejji is spelt AXEL, jappi as ZOTIT and aayjída as AXIZAE. The 
prime numeral wonjí is spelt ONZEI and woolu is spelt OAU. 


The Tulu word teyyo for god, Latin divus and Greek 9EO% 
has been written as ZEIZOU probably as a modification of Zeus 
or Yesu. 


Ín ancient Greek, the only consonant sounds normally allowed 
at the end of words are s, n- and r. (Lejeune, op. cit. p. 395.) 
Thus the Tulu words braat, kuttu, saraay and woorige have been spelt 
BPA"IZ, KOTTOZ, XAPAXISX and OPKIZ, respectively by suffixing 
s. The 18th Greek letter Z (s) is usually prifixed to words beginning 
with a consonant, especially m, tank. (Lyddel and Scot, Greek- 
English-Lexicon). Thus fuuk and kal have been spelt STOUKE and 


sKal respectively. 


The locale of the one act play is stated to be “The coast of a 
barbarian country bordering on the Indian Ocean" (Page, Literary 
Papyri, III, p. 76). However, because of the Tulu verses and mention 
of the name twice on lines 90 and 91, it is surmised that the scene 
was a shady grove on the beach at Panambur, where the present 
international port of Mangalore is located. It is Mangalore, or 
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Kudala in Tulu, meaning the confluence of rivers, and called Nitrias 
bv Ptolemy in his Geographike Hyphegesis, that was the international 
port of call during the period of the play also. 


The principal character in the play is KUPIA XAPITION, 
which name the British scholars transliterated into ‘Lady Charition’. 
But the X in the old Greek dialects was pronounced kh, ch or sh. X 
pronounced kh in modern Greek was transliterated by the Romans as 
ch because they lacked the letter k in their alphabet. Whereas Cretan 
softened kh to sh (Newton, op.cit. p. 396). It is surmised that the 
name was ‘Her Ladyship Sariti’, the suffix on being the pronomial 
ending aon in Greek of the genitive feminine plural. (Lejeune, op.cit. , 
p.392) There is no such name as Charition in Greek or Tulu 
whereas, Sariti is a common name in Tulu, meaning the flowing 
river or Lady Nektar. 


The other characters are: Beta a Greek buffoon who knows 
little Tulu and yet joins the Indians in singing two lines in Tulu 
(11. 15-86): Gama, Sariti's brother; Delta, captain of a visiting 
Greek ship: Sigma, one of the Greek party ; Bas (ileus), the Indian 
chief; Q and Z followers of the chief. 


The plot is centred around Sariti, who was born to an Indian 
mother and a Greek father who evidently in the tradition of the 
Romantic sailor had deserted the family to return to his native Athens. 
Sariti brought up in Tulua tradition was perhaps the head priestess in 
the temple of the moon goddess (Marri in Tulu and miini in Greek) 
at Panambur. Though devoted to her goddess and attached to her 
native land, Sariti is hager to meet her long lost father. She therefore 
hatches a plot, with the help of the crew of a visiting Greek ship to 
outwit the local chief and his men by getting them drunk with Greek 
wine and sail away to join her father 


The Play 

Sigma: Lady Sariti, rejoice with me at my escape! 

Sariti: Great are the gods! (MEYAAOI OI 0EO]) 

Clown: The gods indeed! Idiot! (Makes a vulgar noise). 

Sariti: Fellow, less noise! (5) 


Sigma: Wait for me here. Pll go and bring the ship to anchor. 
Sariti: Go along then. Look, here are their women, back from 
hunting! (10) 
Clown: Ooh: What huge bows they have! | 
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| Woman:  Kraunuu. (Screeming) (KPAUNOU: krounou) 
II woman: Lcllee.* (Hurray) (AAAAE: lalle) 


III woman:  Laital? iaant* aa lellee... (NAYTAAIANTA AAAAE) 
(laitalianta lalle) 
She jumped, screeming yaa. 
Ah! Hurrayi 
IV woman: Kutta? guus?  yenna' baig? o Sara" 
(KOTAKOSx ANAB. IOXAPA) 
(kotakos anab. iosara) 
Pour verticaly to my mouth. | 


Oh! Nectar! 
Clown: Good day to you: (XAIPETE) (15) 
Chorus: Lees. pattia? (AASXmAIA : laspathia) 


(The Tulua woman grab hold 
of the clown.) 
We have made a good catch 


Clown: Lady help me! (AI KUPIA BOIH? EI: ai kuria 
boithei) 
Sariti: Alee maka (A EMAKA: alemaka) 
(He is an offering for the 
goddess) 
Her oblation. (implying that he is not to be 
defiled) 
Chorus: Alee maka (AAEMAXKA : alemaka) 


Her oblation. 
Clown: By Athene, there is no .... from us: 
Sarithi: You poor fool, they took you for an enemy and nearly 
shot you. (20) 
Clown: Nothing but trouble for me! Would you like me to drive 
them too away to the river Psolichus ? 
Sariti: Just as you please. (OS O?)M^AEIS - os theleis) 
(Drums. Clown imitates them) 
Chorus: Maarii'® 
Oh: Moon goddess! 
Clown: Daughters of little swine, I call them. I will get rid of them 
too. (Drums. Clown imitates them) | 
Chorus:  Ayyere" mindii'® (AI APMIN@I - ai arminthi) (45) 
Oh : Beloved of the Lord ! 
(Drums) 
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Clown: So they too have run away to the Psolichus ! 

Gama: They have indeed. But let's get ready, if we are to escape. 

Clown: Lady Sariti, get ready, see if you can tuck under arm one of 
the offerings to the goddess. 

Sigma: Lady Sariti, I see the wind is getting up, so we may escape 
across the Indian Ocean! Go in and take up your belongings. 
And pick up any of the goddess’s offerings you can. (26-31) 

Sariti: Hush! My good fellows, be sensible! Those in need of 
of salvation must not commit sacrilege in the moment of asking 
the gods for it. How are they going to listen to men who try 

^to win mercy with wrong doing? 

Clown: Don't you touch it - I will take it up: 

Sigma : Well, take up your own things then. 

E oani: I don’t need them either: all I want is to see my father’s 
ioa eu face Don’t be silly. Serve them their wine neat, if they 
LER come here. | (40) 
Clown : Suppose they refuse to drink it so ? 

Gama: Idiot! wine is not for sale in this country: It follows that 

if they get their hands on this kind of thing, inexperience 
whats their appetite, — they drink it neat. (60) 
Sigma: Goin then. As for you (to the clown), serve their food, 
give them their wine rather strong. 
Clown: PII serve them dregs and all! 
Gama: Here they come in person, bathed with ... 
(Drums, twice moderate) 
Tulua Chief: Braat® yii" (Mix: Oh thou n (BPA0I- brathis) 


Chorus: Braat yii (Mix: Oh thou B BPA9 EIS — bratheis) 
Clown: What do they say ? 
Gama: “Let us draw lots for portions," he says. 

(Drums) | (65) 
Clown: Yes, let us: 

(Drums) 
Chief: Tuukt'" par.- Wo mello š kuruk^* 

Lift and drink. Oh : Gently shake. 


JXTOUK ER AIPOM ENAOKOPOKE 
I stoukepairomellokoroke | 


Clown: Get away, confound you! 


Chief: Braat yii (Mix: Oh thou!) (BPA?IE ~ brathie) 
(Drums) 
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Chief : Beri ?kkonji ° dam’ (BEPE KONZEI DAMUN- 
pettek, è yioh! ° Bakt?" ETFEKIO (7AKTEI KOPTAME 
kort?'ambe' beri: BEPE IANEPO (DEzOM ENZI 
Ayyalero? ! Deppumbe’** zETPEKIO (DAMUT KINZE 
wonji pettek, yioh! TÁXEI ZEBES NONO (BIA 
Damukonji?'. Pejjimbe’*® — BPA^I KOTTOS. 
lellee! Imbiaa'* Braat (bere konzei damun petrekio) 
kuttuš?. (paktei kortames bere ialero) 
For continuous beating (depomenzi petrekio damut kinze 
on your qack, thou hast paxei zebes lolo bia br | 
bent and offered your (Note: This quatrai 5" ` Jambig 
back. Oh Lords! Take pentametre followgde by^a line in 
for each beat, Oh guy! trimetre for temp rü to) 
one drum beat. Pick Oh * 
guy, the chorus lellee. Hi 
chap! mix and beat. (mix 
and drink) 
; SUE d 

Chorus: Kuttuu (beat/drink) (KOTTOS -kottos) (70) 

Clown: May Kottos kick you hard 

Chief : X Jappii?? (get down) (Drums) (ZO7IT — zopit) 

Clown: What do they mean? 

Gama: Give them a drink, hurry up. 

Clown: So you won't talk? Good day to you, hullo there! 

(Drums) 

Chief: | Deyyo??!! Kor, muusad” (ZEISOUKOPMOXEAE - 
God! Give them; let them smell. zeisoukormosede) 
(Drums) 

Clown: Not if I know it! 

Gama: It's watery: put some wine in. 

(Drums, loud) 

Q Kal" makata" beipaat** tirgaauni*® — (SKANMAKATABAv 
Getting it cooked by the son of a TEIPATOUMI) (75) 
thief and drinking. (skalmakatabapteiragoumi ) 

Z Tuukuni'* niklekaatro" | (TOUTOUMMI NEKAEK EOPO) 
This lifting/drinking is for yoursake  (tougoummi neklekethro) 

Q Ait’! bellat”? reso? upp^* tirgaauni® — (EITOUBEAAETPA 
Stirring jaggery juice and salt in that. XOU TEPAOUMI) 

(eitonbelletra soupteragoumi) 

Clown:  Oh!Stop your dirty tricks! 


(Drums) 
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What are you doing? 


Z : Tirgaon teemcna® (keep stirring (TPAXOUNTEPMANA) 
the dregs) (trakountermana) 
Q : Bolliti*' kelembri*? (Drink (BOUAAITIKAAOUM BAI) 
that sour slush) (boullitikaloumbai) 
Pallata® guelta*? (the silvery cream) 74ATATOUAAMAA (80) 
(platagoulda) 
Bisyaa® 5° puli® kesar*" (from the ponds BIA UNEUKAZAP P 
aud the wells) (Drums) (bi apuleukasar) | 
Chief: Cerbon® ulmbut® or? XOPBONOPBO0OPBA TOUMION 
bat** mion*? (chorbonorbothorba toumion) (81) 


Having rinsed the rice for 

oblation, come and bathe. 

Aaijida$* ippeti® pallata (AEIZAESX«IT * AATA-lOUmÁ A) 

guelta biisiaa saraayi® (axizdespit plata-goulda) | 
If not, drink ye the nektar (BI ..5EOSAPAXI) ` 
available (plentifully) in (bi seo sarachis) 1 
the ponds and the wells. 


(Drums) 
Chief: Wooredv™ ettara? (Howl Oh high) (OPAAO xATUP - 
(Drums) '  oradoo satur) 


Uuaam" iisara? (Amen! My Lord! (QUAMESAPESUMUA- 
Samp™ Saradaara the cool flowing PAAAPA) 


Yii ye" da Nectar, Thou (ouamesarasumpsaradara) 

only art.) (EI IA A) 

(ei ja dá) 
Clown: maata? maratonba? | (MAP^A MAPIPOUMA EAMAIMAI) 
ind® maime^?! (martho marithouma edmaimai) (85) 


You will forget everything 
This is the mystic might (of. Nectar) 


Maito** teemuna® maata (MAI00...04MOUNA MAP0A 
maratonba MARIGOUMA 

You will forget all aches and (maitho thamouna martha 
pains of the body marithouma) 


(Drums)... tun (Clown imitates) (TUN) - tun 


Chief: Malpini®' akulu% uhk8* uhk. | MAAvINI AKOUPOUKOU- 
Ubii® karek® Woo raa® KOUBI KAPEKO. PA) 
They are hiccupping. Spit (malpini akouroukoukoubi 
aside. Oh! Hurra! kareko. ra) 


Chorua: Aba (There you are) (ABA - aba) 
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Chief : Jaabedq?" Jaabiliged?'unbaa?* (ZABEAE ZABIAIGINOUMBA) 
We shall eat upon the stone (zabede zabiligidoumba) 


pillars in the temporary 
halting place. 

Chorus: Abaa* un?' (There you 
are ! Eat. 

Chief : 
Panambuurti kattemman 
uaambt uuoni 


Say Amen! to the Lord of 
Panambuur Katte Chorus: 


Panambuurti?? kattemman® uaambt 


uuoni 


Say Amen! to the Lord of 
Panambuur Katte 


Parakumbrati* kattemman 
uaambtuoni® 

Say Amen to the Lord of ancient 
Kumbra 


Woolu" saadid™™ paadda'”' 

pusku? puskate'""mman 
Where in the streets have you put 
him that useless good for nothing 
father 


(ABA OUN) - (aba oun) 


(XANOUMBPETIKA 
TEMANOUAMBPETOUGUENI) 
(panoumbretikatemanouambre- 
tououeni) 


(XANOUMBRETIKATEMANO- 
UAMBPETOUQUENT) 
(panoumbretikatemanouambre- 
tououeni) 


(TAPAKMBRATEMANOU- 
AMBRETOUOUENT) 
(parakumbratika temanouambre- 
tououeni) 


(OAUSANIZARAPAATISKO- 
UnISKATEMAN) 
(elusadizapardapiskoupiskateman) 


aramane"" leduppeeti "5... aa (APEIMAN ... PI^AQU 
who once lived in palaces. Ah! OUKATEI A) 
ridaou oupatei.... a) 


(Drums, five times) | 
Barbaric, unconfined the dance Ilead, O goddess Moon! 


Chief : 
advancing with  barbaric step,  intemperate in rhythm! 
Chieftains of India, bring the drum of mystic sound! The 
frenzied Seric step .... severally .... 
(Drums, loud: clapping) 
Chorus: Woorige’°® (whoa-ho-ho) (OPKIS, - orkis) 
Clown: What are they saying again ? (100) 
Gama: He says, dance. 
Clown: Just like real men : 


(Drums. Clown imitates them) 
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Gama: Hoist him up and bind him with the sacred girdles ! 
(Drums, loud : Denouement) 

Clown: Well the’re heavy now with the drink — 

Gama: Good : Sariti, come out here ! 

Sariti: Come, brother, quickly : Is every thing ready 2 (105) 

Gama: Yes, everything. The boat is at anchor not far away. What 
are you waiting for? Helmsman ! I tell you to bring the ship 
alongside here at once ! 

Ship's Captain: If I give the order first —- 

Clown: What, talking again, you bungler ? Let's leave his outside 
to kiss the ship's behind ! 

Gama: Are you all aboard ? 

Chorus: All aboard. 

Sariti: Woe is me: A mighty trembling masters me, unhappy ! 
Grant us your favour, Lady goddess ! Save your handmaiden : 


Notes : 

1. Lines 1 to 45 in column one of the papyrus, having become 
obliterated, a different writer at a later date has recomposed them in 
column 3 of the verso, resulting in some mix up and overlapping of 
conversation. This has been rectified by rearrangement of the lines 
(between lines 30 & 60). 


2. The great conversation is in vaguely rhythmical prose, with 
one short metrical interval. (95 to 98 Sotad. : 105-110 and 112 
troch. tetr. : 103 and 111 iamb. Ref : Page, op. cit., p.339.) The 36 
lines of Tulu verses are in regular iambic and anapestic metric order. 


3. katte” (11. 90-92) isla stone platform under a shady tree 


like the attasa (fig), with an altar for the village deity common in 
most villages. ; 


| 4. Panambur and Kumbra (11. 90-92) are extent place names 
in the Tulu region on the South West coast of India. If Kumbra was 


called ancient Kumbra (1.92) 2000 years ago, one can imagine how 
ancient it must be today. 


E 5. The 36 lines of metric verses in this play, in current and 
idiomatic Tulu at once establishes that Tulu existed as a well deve- 
loped language 2000 years ago and that it has changed little over the 
years, -which is a very rare phenomenon, in the history of languages. 


6. Sariti, her brother and the Tulua chief speak fluent Greek 
and even the Greek clown sings two lines in Tulu. Ptolemy in his 
Geographike H yphegesis has mentioned the Tulu kingdom of Aalua 
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keeda (Aloykhora). Pliny in his Historia Naturalis (I c. AD) has 
described, “Taking advantage of the wind called Hippalus the Greeks 
sailed across the Indian Ocean and arrived at the Western ports of 
India in great numbers. Indians were also seen delivering goods at 
Socotra and Clisma near and Suez and their goods were transported 
overland to the large mart at Al Iskandria in Egypt." Therefore, a 
substantial number of Tuluas must have been present at the provincial 
theatre in Oxyrhynchus, to justify the presentation of this bilingual 
play. 

7. As compared to the prosaic conversation and the odd 
broken metres in the Greek lines, tbe Tulu verses are all regular and 
in conventional Tulu syllable stress metres, with a certain amount of 
pun and humour befitting the occasion. It can therefore be concluded 
that the play was written by a Tulua who had migrated to Egypt 
rather than by a Greek who had visited the Tulu region. 


8. The 106 Tulu words in the play with page references from 
Rev. A. Manner's Tulu- English Dictionary of 1886: 


1. kraunuu (screaming) p. 142 2. lellee (a refrain) p. 594° 
3. laital (she jumped) p. 951 4. iaant (screaming yia) p. 59 5. aa 
(Ah) p. 54 6. kutta (headlong) p. 149 7. guus (pour) p. 204 
8. yenna (my)p. 173 9. baig (to my mouth) p. 275 10. wo (Oh) 
p.99 11. sara (Nektar) p. 183 12. Jees (good) p. 594 13. patya 
(we have caught) p. 387 14. aale’ (her) p. 54 15. maka (oblation) 
p.514 16. maari (moon goddess) p. 533 17.  Ayyere' (of the Lord) 
18. mindi(beloved) p. 535 19. braat (mix) p.482 20. yii (thou) 
p.63. 21. tuuk (lift) p. 293 22. par (drink) p. 398 23. mello 
(gently) p.p. 562 24. kuruk (shake) p. 152 25. berik (to the back) 
p.493 26. wonji(one) p. 88 27. dam (breath) p. 307 28. pett 
(beat) p. 431 29. yioh (Oh thou) pp. 25 &63 30. bakt (bent) p. 459 
31. korta (given) p. 175 32. ayyalero (Oh Lords) p.25 33. deppu 
(take) p.328 34. damuk (drum beat) p.312 35. pejji (pick) p. 431 
36. imbiaa (hai chap) p.55 37. kattu (beat, drink) p.148 38. jappi 
(get down) p. 248 39. deyyo (Oh god, theos) p.328 40. kor (give) 
p.175 muusad (let them smell) p. 559 42. kal (thief) p. 131 
43. maga (son) p. 515 44. beipaat (having got it cooked) p. 495 
45. tirgauni (turning, drinking) p. 281 46. tuukini (lifting) p. 293 
47. niklekaatro (for your sake) pp. 354 and 117 48. ait (in that) 
p. 87 49. bellat (of jaggery) p. 493 50. reso (juice) pp. 585 
51. upp(salt) p. 71 52. tirgauni (turning, stirring) p. 281 53. teemana 
(dregs) 298 54. bolliti (silvery) p. 500 55. kelembri (cream) 143 
56. pallata (of the pond) p. 400 57. guelta (of the well) p. 203 
biisya (swing, drink Oh thou) p. 485 59. aa (that) p.47 60. puli 
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(sour) p. 427 61. cherbo (rice for oblation) p. 221 62. ulmbt 
(having rinsed) p. 593 63. wora (one) p.94 64. batet (having come) 
p.466 65. mion (bathe yourself) p. 537 66. aaijida (if not) p. 47 
67. kesar (slush) p. 161 68. ippeti (that which exists) p. 58 69. saraay 
(Nektar, liquor) p. 183 70. woored (howl, shout woo) p.p. 101 
71. ettara (high) p. 81 72. uuaam, woo amma (ame’n, Oh father) 
p.8 73. iisara (lord) p.64 74. samp (cool) p. 628 75. daara 
(vertical flow) p. 317 76. sara-daara (flowing Nectar) p. 637 
77. yii ye (thou only) p. 63 78. maqta (everything) p. 530 
79. maratonba (you will forget) p. 524 80. ind (this) p. 55 81. maime 
(mystic might) p. 566 82. maitho (of the body) p.565 83. teemuna 
(palling) p. 295 84. malpini (doing) p. 529 akulu (they) p. 43 
86. uhk uhk, ekkate (hiccough) p. 79 87. ubi (spit) p. 72 88. karekk 
(aside) p. 123 89. woo raa (Oh hurrah) 90. jaabed (on the stone 
piller) p. 246 91. jaabiliged (in the halting place) p. 246 92. unba 
(we shall eat) p.68 93. aba (there you are) p.22 94. un (eat) 
p.68 95. Panambur (a place name after panambara, ambergris) p. 390 
96. katte’ (built up stone platform) p. 111 97. Kumbra (named 
after the kumbi, elephant) p. 146 and para kumbra (ancient Kumbra) 
p. 391 98. uaambiuoni (Say Ame’n, Oh father and look after him) 
p.294 299. woolu(where),p. 102 100. saadik (in the street) p. 643 
101. paadda (thou has put) p. 405 102. pusku (useless) p. 428 
103. puskat (good for nothing) p. 428 104. aramane' led (in palaces) 
p.27 105. uppeeti (one who lived in palaces) p. 71 106. woorige’ 
(howling) p. .101. 107. amme (father) p. 8; amman is the accusative 
of amme; kattemman is the father of Lord of the katte. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


IS THERE ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION AND LANGUAGE 
LEARNING ? 


Sam Daniel Ponniah- 
University of Constantine 


“You can lead a horse to water, 
But you can't make him drink. 

You can put a child in a school, 
But you can't make him think." 


Teachers can just help pupils to become better learners (Dubin and 
Olshtain, 1977) 


Here an analysis is made to sort out the vital differences found 
between language acquisition and second language learning. Before 
discussing the topic in detail, it would be beneficial to see the 
difference between the terms ‘Second language learning’ and ‘Foreign 
language learning’. These terms are sometimes used to differentiate 
between the learning of a particular language for different purposes. 
Learning a particular language say, English as a subject area alone is 
called Foreign language language learning (EFL). It is contrasted 
with the learning of English asa language along with its use asa 
medium of instruction in Second language learning (ESL). Second 
language learning implies a formal learning situation with feedback, 
error correction, rule-learning, and an artificial linguistic environment 
that introduces an aspect of the grammar at a time. This distinction 
does not have to do with the age of the individual but the nature of - 
the experience with the language. In the meantime second language 
acquisition refers to the acquisition of a second language in the - 
natural environment, without formal instruction. 


Many people use the expression “second language", for 
example, when English is considered a language of widespread use in 
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a particular country, even though in the schools it is taught asa 
“Foreign language" and is not used to instruct 1n other subject areas. 
Another aspect of the confusion over the terms arises in places where 
English is a “second” language in terms of its use asa world language, 
but it may be the third or fourth janguage learned by the people of 
that particular country. In India speakers of Bengali, Marati or 
Kannada, for example, must also learn Hindi at school, the country's 
second or link language. In Ethiopia children study the National 
language, Amharic (often not the child’s mother tongue), and English 
as well. In ordinary references English is often spoken of as a vital 
"second" language, in India and Ethiopia, as well as other places 
(Dubin and Olshtain, 1977). In the case under consideration, in 
Algeria, for the present, French can be considered as ‘“‘second’’ 
language, where as English plays the role of a "foreign" language. 


Human beings everywhere who have normal physiological and 
mental abilities acquire their native language seemingly without much 
effort. All that appears to be necessary to:trigger the acquisition 
mechanism is exposure to human language. It is found that overt 
practice of response items is not essential. What may be important is 
notso much the practice of a particular item, but the practice of 
applying rules and patterns in varied contexts. The capacity to 
acquire a communicative system as complex as human language seems 
to belong uniquely with human species. Moreover, there isa strong 
innate, developmental character to the acquisition of first language. 
The innateness hypothesis argues that the rapid and complex develop- 
ment of the children's grammatical competence can be explained only 
by the hypothesis that they are born with an innate knowledge of at 
least some of the universal structural principles of human languages 
(Clark and Clark, 1977). The observation that young children's 
utterances are similar in every language is sometimes advanced as a 


powerful argument for the innateness of linguistic information. For 
example : 


there book (English) 
Buch da (book there; German) 

Tosya tam (Tosya there; Russian) 
tuossa Rina (there rina; Finnish) 

Keith leà (Keith there; Samoan) 

anke puttakam (there puttakam ; Tamil) 
Kiteb hnek (Kitab there; Arabic) 

Livre la (Livre there; French) 


In all aspects of language - speech sound, semantic system, and 
syntax - the language acquisition process is gradual and has a 
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functions in the following pattern : 


“Essential before less essential ; 

simple and short before long and complex ; 

few before many ; 

gross and distinct before subtle and finer ; 

salient before less salient ; 

isolated items individually before items in relation ; 

regular before irregular ; 

forms with more general applications before forms with 
restricted applications ; 

basic functions before particular details of forms to express 


the functions". 
(Insup Taylor, 1976) 


Many differences in the conditions under which learning and 
acquisition took place that there could not be much significant 
transfer from one to the other. Language acquisition takes place 
during the period when the infant is maturing physically and mentally, 
and necessarily there must be some connection or interaction between 
the two processes : 


We must assume that the child's capacity to learn language is a 
consequence of maturation because (1) the mile stones that are clearly 
attributable to physical maturation, particularly stance, gait, and 
motor coordination; (ii) this synchrony is frequently preserved even 
if the whole maturational schedule is dramatically slowed down, as in 
several forms of mental retardation; (iii) there is no evidence that 
intensive training procedures can produce higher stages of language 
development, that is, advance language in a child who is matura- 
tionally still a toddling infant. However, the development of 
language is not caused by maturation of motor processes but it can, 
in certain rare instances, involve faster or slower than motor develop- 
ment (Lenneberg, 1967). 


Language acquisition takes place in the infant and the young 
child at a time when he is acquiring many other skills and much 
other knowledge about the world. Language learning, that is, learn- 
ing a second language normally starts at a later stage, when language 
performance has already become established and many other physical 
and mental processes of maturation are complete or nearing comple- 
tion. The main argument in favour of assuming that language 
learning and language acquisition are different processes is that the 
language learner is a different sort of person from the infant, that 
there has been some qualitative cange in his physiology and psychology 
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at some point in his maturation process, and that these changes in 
some way inhibit him from using the same learning strategies that he 
used as an infant, or make available to him some whole new range of 
strategies which he did not possess before. These notions are all 
included within what has been called ‘the critical period’ for language 
acquisition (Chomsky, 1968; Lenneberg, 1967). 


The motivation for acquiring and learning cannot be equaied. 
Indeed it is not clear in what sense we can use the term motivation 
in the case of language acquisition. Congenitally deaf children develop 
some means of nonverbal communication which appears to satisfy 
their needs at least in the early stages, so that it does not appear that 
young children must specifically acquire language to cope with their 
environment. Yet we observe that all children whose physical and 
mental capacities lie within what we can regard asa normal range do 
learn languages. All we can say is that it comes naturally and not as 
a result of the discovery of its practical ablity. 


To be a good second language learner, a person has to have 
good reasons for learning languages because learning is a long, expen- 
sive and difficult process. Motivation or reason for learning may be 
utilitarian. Some professionals such as diplomats, missionaries, 
anthropologists, traders, etc. must have good speaking knowledge of 
the language of the people they deal with. Even tourists may find 
it useful to speak at least a little of the languages of the countries 
they visit. There are other intangible or less utilitarian reasons for 
learning languages. Reluctant English-Canadians are coerecd to learn 
French for the sake of promoting national unity. This has happened 
generally in countries where the citizens are multlinguals. In India 
the three language formula was formulated to meet this goal toa 
certain extent. In many countries the privileged groups are required 
to learn other languages for the sake of promoting international 
goodwill or being well educated people. Sometimes favourable attitude 
may induce people to learn a second language, and other times people 
may develop favourable attitude to a language because of having 
learned it. Favourable attitude may be a helpful influence when 
people learn a second language voluntarily. On the other hand there 
have been many cases in history when the conquered, the vanquished 
the weaker, a minority are forced to learn the language of the E 
queror, the victor, the stronger, or the majority. This has been 


realized during the past two centuries when the colonist forced the 
colonized to learn his language. 


The data from which the infant acquires language are different 
from that of the adult. He is exposed to samples of the language on 


sl qoe rae dii saec iin do cies ee 
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an unorganized basis. His data are not just the utterances which are 
addressed specifically to him, but any language he is exposed to. 
Furthermore, whilst the utterances which are addressed to him my be 
modified or simplified in some unconscious way by the adults who 
speak to him (Snow, 1972). The child cannot be said to be exposed 
toa carefully planned or logically ordered set of data-he is not 
submitted to a *teaching syllabus' in any ordinary sense of the word. 
If there is a learning ‘programme’ then it is an ‘internal’ one, a 
product of his normal cognitive development (Pit Corder, 1973). 
In the case of language acquisition, whilst the language data to which 
the infant is exposed are certainly not organized, it is not clear to 
what extent he is exposed to ‘teaching’, if by that wc mean a 
particular sort of behavior by parents and others whose object is to 
promote the child's linguistic development. There are many reactions 
to a child's speech on the part of adult's which have apparent counter- 
parts in the classroom, but this does not mean that the parent is 
behaving in this way in order to teach the child. For example, a 
parent will often repeat the adult form of what he conceives to be 
what the child has attempted to express in his language : 


Child: Table hit head 
Adult: No. The head hit the table. 


This looks like a form of correction. But the second language learning 
for most people takes place under formal instruction. 


The function of ‘imitation’ is regarded as the ‘acquisition’ of a 
response; and the function of ‘practice’ is to ‘strengthen’ it; that is, 
to make it more likely to occur or render it more readily 
‘available’ (Pit Corder, 1973). Children learn to produce ‘correct’ 
sentences because they are positively reinforced when they say some- 
thing right and negatively reinforced when they say something wrong. 
Even if this happened, how do children learn such adult responses ?, 
what they are doing is right or wrong? This view does not tell us 
how children construct correct rules. Whatever correction takes place 
is based more on the ‘content’ of the message than on the ‘form’. 
That is, for example, if a child says, 


Nobody don’t like me 
the mother may say, 

Everybody likes you. 
But about the age of twelve onwards, children begin to learn to handle 
explict abstrations; they can use formulation of conccpts and princi- 
ples, they can go from the general to the particular and from the 
particular to the general. 
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None of the learners in the old age group have the young 
child's delight in practising. Young children appear to derive pleasure 
from endless repetition of skills already perfected or nearly perfectec* 
They sooner or later become aware of how much more there is 
to learn. 


The main argument aganist language acquisition and second 
language learning having anything in common is that language 
learning normally takes place after language acquisition is largely 
complete. In other words, the language teacher is not teaching 
language as such, but a new manifestation of language. The language 
learner has already developed considerable communicative competence 
in his mother tongue, he already knows what he can and cannot do 
with it, what some at least of its functions are. It is also stated, 
‘learning a second language’ , after we have acquired verbal behaviour 
(in its mother tongue manifestation) isa matter of adaptation or 
extention of existing skills and knowledge rather than the relearning 
of a completely new set of skills from scratch. 


The process of acquiring language and learning a language 
must be defferent, but rather that there are some fundamental 
properties which all languages have in common (linguistic universals) 
and that it is only their outward and perhaps relatively superficial 
characteristics that differ, and when these fundamental properties 
have once been learned (through their mother tongue manifestation) 
the learning of a second language manifestation of language (the 
second language) is relatively much smaller task (Pit Corder, 1973). 


Butitis clear that there are very specific differences found 
between the first language acquisition process and the second language 
learning. The second language and all the subsequent languages are 
learned when the slate is no longer clean. The brain has already 
been imprinted with code of the first language. That is why second 
language courses which purport to teach in the natural way to recreate 
the conditions under which people acquire their first language, hold 
out quite false claims for success. Human being cannot turn back 
some sort of time mechines in their heads and produce the circum- 
stances under which first language acquisition took place. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


LEXICAL OPPOSITES IN KANNADA 


Ramakrishna T. Shetty 
Annamalai University 


As in the other Dravidian languages, in Kannada also the 
vocabulary contains a large number of opposites. The standard 
technieal term far “lexical opposites” (i.e. oppositeness of meaning 
between lexemes) is 'antonymy' which was coined in the 19th century. 
This term was itself conceived as the opposite of synonymy. Lyons 
(1963 : 68) suggests that ‘the fact that antonyms not only have polarity 
relative to one another, along the dimensions that they constitute, but 
differ in their privilege of occurrence and in the relations that they 
contract with other lexical items may be thought of as contributing to 
the very definite sense which we have as native speakers that some 
lexical items have a ‘positive’ and others a ‘negative’, ring about them”. 
Because of all kinds of dichotomisation or binarv contrasts referred 
to as antonyms, this term looks for me as imprecise. Opposition is 
drawn along some dimensions of similarity. 


Bikary opposition is one of the most important principles 
governing the structure of languages. In the present note I have 
attempted to give a brief sketch of the classification of Lexical oppo- 


sites found in Kannada, by following the workable and convenient 
classification given by John Lyons. 


x 


Lexical opposites in Kannada can be classified as follows: 


Lexical opposites 


š 
gradable ungradable 
| — | 
antonymy Complementarity | Converseness Directional 
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Gradable lexical opposites-antonymy 


The gradable lexical opposites in Kannada, involve comparison. 
The common characteristic feature of gradable lexical opposites in 
Kannada is, the predication of the one implies the negation of the 
other, but not vice versa. In Kannada, the comparison is possible 
only at the syntactic level. Eg: nanna me : ju doddadu ‘my table is big’, 
i: sa: leyalli nanna me: je: doddadu ‘the biggest table in this school is 
mine’. Similarly, the other member of the pair sannadu ‘small’ also 
involves comparison. 


Antonymy is oppositeness par excellence. In Kannada, the 
gradable lexical opposites reflect the real polarisation in sense relations. 
The antonyms in Kannada such as udda ‘tall’; gidda ‘short’; hale ‘old’ 
hasa ‘new’: dodda ‘big’ : sanna ‘small’, etc., always involve grading 
which is made explicitly, implicitly or semi-explicitly. When we say: 
nanna mane ninna maneginta doddadu *my house is bigger than your 
house' the standard comparison is made here explicitly by introducing 
it in the context where the sentence is uttered. But when we say, 
nanna mane doddadu ‘my house is big’, the grading is made implicitly 
with some norm which is generally understood. Therefore, the 
Kannada sentence nanne mane doddadu mean something like nanna 
mane sa:dha:rana maneginta doddadu ‘my house is bigger than the 
normal house’ or something else. But if we fail to identify the pro- 
perties of gradable antonyms can give number of pseudo problems. 
Suppose, if we say, na:nu ninaginta gidda ‘I am shorter than you’ and 
na:nu avaliginta udda ‘I am taller than her’ both may look like ascribing 
gidda and udda to the same person ‘I’ So here in this case, we should 
be careful while using the gradable antonyms implicitly. Grading 
antonyms may also be semi-explicit as I have already mentioned above. 
In the Kannada sentence, nanna mane bahala doddadu ‘my house is 
very big', the standard of comparison made here is, more complex, 
since it involves both the notion of purpose and a whole range of 
possible range of possible criteria, which may or maynot be made 
explicit. They may mean, nanna mane olleya sthitiyallidalu bahala 
doddadu ‘my house is too big to maintain to keep in a good condition’ 
or u:rinalli nanua mane bahala doddadu ‘my house is very big in the 


village’. 
Ungradable lexical opposites 


This type of lexical opposites in Kannada, do not involve com- 
parison. For example, gandu ‘male’; hennu ‘female’, sne:hita ‘male 
friend’: sne:hite ‘female friend’, vidya:rthi ‘male student’ : vidya:rthini 
‘female student‘, adhya:paka‘male teacher’ : adhya: paki ‘female teacher’ 
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and so on. In such pairs, ‘not only the predication of either one of 
the pair implies the predication of the negation of the other, but also 
that the predication of the negation of either implies the predication 
of the other’ (Lyons : 1977 : 272). 

Ungradable lexical opposites can be sub-divided into 3 types, 
namely, 1) Complementarity, 2) Converseness and 3) directional. 

Complementarity deals with ungradable lexical opposites such 
as gandu ‘male’; hennu ‘female’ etc. When we say, go:pa:lanobba 
gandu “Gopal is a male’ implies go:pa:lanu hennalla ‘Gopal is not a 


kes --femalé and vice versa. Such type of binary lexical opposites 


(dichotomisation due to difference of sex) can also be seen in the 
following examples such as, sne:hita ‘male friend’: sne:hite ‘female 
friend’, vidya:rthi ‘male student’:  vidya:rthini ‘female student’, 
adhya:paka ‘male teacher’: adhya:paki ‘female teacher’, yajama:na 
‘master’: yajama:ni ‘mistress’ etc. ;Here in these pairs we can see 
that both the members of the pair are marked for gender. 


In Kannada, there is no common singular form is found to 
cover each of the members of these pairs (i.e. , adhya: paka : adhya: paki, 
yajama:na: yajama:ni etc.) The honorific singular forms such as 
adhya:pakaru, sne:hitaru etc: can be used when we do not express the 
sex of the person concerned. In such cases there isa neutralisation 
in this type of lexical opposites. 


In Kannada, the lexical opposite pairs ganda ‘husband’: 
hendati ‘wife’, vidya:rthi ‘student’: adhya:paka ‘teacher’, da:ktaru 
‘doctor’: ro:gi ‘patient’, konduko ‘buy’: ma:ru ‘sell’ etc., exhibit 
the reversal of relationship between lexemes. Such type of relations 
between the lexemes can be called as ‘“‘converseness’’. While Lyons 
suggests the term *'converseness" for such type of reiations, Palmer 
points out their essential relational characteristics and thus profess 
the term “Relational opposites” (Palmer, 1976: 82). think the 
term “relational opposites” is more appropriate than the term 
"converseness". Such type of relations between  lexemes are 
common in the areas of “lexicon” in Kannada. In the kinship 
terms such as tande/ta:yi ‘father/mother’ : maga|magalu 'son|daughter'. 
anna 'elder-brother': tamma 'younger-brother', akka ‘elder sister’: 
tangi younger sister' we can see that the converseness intersects 
with complementarity as one can be tande of either maga or magalu 
and also can be tangi of either of akka or anna. 


Directional lexical opposites 


The directional lexical opposites can be further divided into 2 
subtypes namely, 1) Orthogonal and 2) Antipodal. 


Re sy aA pli oe to oa RS occ aa aaa q 


TIVA DR 


ood cni REO S" N ” Q 
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Though the directional lexical opposites ‘‘cannot always be 
distinguished from the other three types of lexical opposites (i.e. , 
antonymy, complementarity and converseness) is sufficiently j 
in language to be given a separate label” (Lyons, 1977 N 1m 
still it ıs a major category like- other three categories” lexical 
opposites. Eg.: kelage ‘below’: me:le ‘above’, ‘front’ : 
hinde ‘behind’, daksina ‘south’: uttara ‘north’ , pu:rvå ‘east’ pascima 
‘west’ etc. eda ‘left’: baia ‘right? and munde ‘front’ Phinde ‘back’ hg 
are like me:le: kelage in this respect. But the directional le ley » 
kelage, in the vertical dimension in absolute, in a wa 
directionality of eda: bala and munde : hinde is not 


As I have already mentioned above, the oppositions which 
hold within the set (i.e. uttara ‘north’: daksgina ‘south’: pu:rva ‘east’ : 
pascima ‘west’ ) are of 2 types namely, 1) Orthogonal (i.e. each of 
the four members of the set given above is opposed to two others) 
and 2) Antipodal (i.e, each of the four members of the set is opposed 
to one another). Thus uttara ‘north’ is opposed orthogonally (i.e. 
perpendicularly) to pu:rva ‘east’ and paácima ‘west’, similarly, daksina 
‘south’ is opposed to pu:rva ‘east’ and pascima ‘west’ pu:rva ‘east’ is 
opposed to uttara 'north' and daksina ‘south’ and pascima ‘west’ is 
opposed to uttara ‘north’ and daksina ‘south’. And uttara ‘north’ is 
opposed antipodally (i.e. diametrically) to daksina ‘south’. In the 
same way, pu-rva ‘east’ is opposed antipodally to pas cima ‘west’. 


The antipodal lexical opposites are dominant in this set of four 
lexemes in Kannada. Any Kannada speakers will say that uttara & 
daksina or pu:rva & pascima are the lexical opposites rather than 
uttara & daksina or pu:rva & pascimaetc. Therefore, all the four 
lexemes of the set given above, belong to the same lexical field. 
Similarly, me:le ‘above’ is antipodally opposed to kelage ‘below’, 
munde ‘front’ to hinde’ ‘back’ and eda ‘left’ to bala ‘right’. To some 
extent, it also operates in the area of colour (i.e. bili ‘white’ : kappu 
‘black’ etc.) So I think this term (i. e. antipodal) is more appropriate 
than other terms for this kind of opposition. Lyons (1977 : 286) 
concludes, **Nor is the dlstinction between orthogonal and antipodal 
oppositton always as clear in the vocabulary as might appear to be 
the case". 


Lexical opposites in Kannada may be morphologically related 
or unrelated irrespective of the fact that whether they are gradable 
or ungradable. 


The morphologically related lexical opposites in Kannada are 
mostly ungradable and usually expressed by negative prefixes. For 
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example, dharma ‘virtue’ adharma ‘vice’, ni:ti ‘justice’ : ani:ti ‘injustice’. 
ma:na ‘honour’ : avama:na ‘dishonor’ etc. The lexical opposites such 
as dodda ‘big’ : sanna ‘small’, udda ‘length’ : agala ‘breadth’, gandu 
‘male’ : hennu ‘Female’, olle ‘good’ : kepta ‘bad’, etc. are the morpho- 
logically unrelated opposites which are more in number than the 
morphologically related lexical opposites in Kannada. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE AUXILIARY VERBS IN 


Sr. Mary Sheila 
Mercy College, Palghat 


The Auxiliary Verbs in Malayalam are helping verbs which 
support the main verbs to indicate tense, mood, and aspect. They are 
known as anuprayoogaüüal.! But, unlike the auxiliaries in English, 
those in Malayalam always follow their main verbs. x 
Basic Types of Auxiliaries 

In Malayalam there are basically two types of auxiliary verbs: 


(i) Those that take verbal inflections 
unt9, var, ko], iri, etc. 
(ii) Those that do not take verbal inflections such as 
ito, kaanum, eekkum, etc. 
The Common Auxiliary Verbs in Malayalam 
The common auxiliary verbs in Malayalam are given below: 


kali ‘to be finished’ 


itd ‘to put’ 

kol ‘to contain’ 
poo 'to go* 

var ‘to come‘ 
kaanum ‘will see’ 

iri *to sit 

eekkum ‘will join’ 

nil ‘to stand’ 

arul ‘to act suitably’ 


t A, R. Rajaraja Varma, Keralapaniniyam, 7th ed. (Kottayam: Sahitya 
Pravarthaka Co-operative Society Ltd., 1982), p. 235. 
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etu ‘to take’ 

Kotu ‘to give’ 

nookk ‘to look‘ 

vaa ‘to come’ 

poor ‘to go’ 

aa(ka) ‘to be’; ‘to remain’ 
iitu (ka) ‘to do’ 

ve (kka) ‘to put’, ‘to place’ 
vitu(ka) 'to leave’, ‘to let’ 


Transitive Auxiliary Verbs 


According to Gundert, six of these auxiliaries are Transitive 
Auxiliary Verbs :? 


(i) kolka 
(ii) ituka 
(iil) iituka 
(iv) vekka 
(v) vituka 
(iv) kalaka 


The Positions of the Auxiliary Verbal Forms in Malayalam 
Auxiliary verbal forms in Malayalam can occur after 
(i) Participles, 
(ii) Infinitives, and 
(iii) Verbal Nouns: 
(i) Participle + Aux 
avan tooRRu + Aux 
He failed gone 
He has failed [conveying a sense of Unexpectedness]. 
(ii) Infinitive + Aux 
avan unnaan + pooyi 
He to eat gone 
He has gone to eat [Purposive]. 
(iii) Verbal Noun + Aux 
avan poovuka + veenam 
He going is needed. 
He should go [Necessity]. 3 


? Gundert, Malayala Bhasha Vyakaranam (Kottayam: Sahitya Pravarthaka 
Co-operative Society Ltd., 1972), p. 294. 
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Defective Verbs used as Auxiliaries 


veen (veenam) is one of the defective verbs which can be used 
as auxiliaries. Some others are given below : 


unto "be 

illa ‘not’ 

aano "be: 

alla ‘not’ 

aruto ‘do not’, ‘should not’, and ‘must not’. 


Functions of Auxiliary Verbs 


The auxiliary verbs in Malayalam have three major functions; 


(i) To modify the meaning of the verbal participles 
[bheedakanuprayoogam] 


(ii) To express tenses [kaalanuprayoogam] 
(iii) To complete the meaning of defective verbs 
[puurapaanuprayoogam]* 
Auxiliaries which Modify the Meanings of Verbal Participles 
The following auxiliaries are used to modify the meanings of 
verbal participles : 


I. kolluka ‘to contain’ 


It denotes: 
(i) Active voice 
jaan ninRe kuute vannukollunnu 
I you with am coming 


I am coming with you. 
(ii) Obligation 
jaan kaaryam paRaññuko!llaam 
I matter shall tell 
I shall tell the matter. 
(iii) Permission 
nii pooyikkolluka 
You go can 
You can go. 
(iv) Progressive 
avan oru naatakam elutunnupto 
He a play writing 1s 
He is writing a play. 


*A.R. Rajaraja Varma, Keralapaniniyam, 7th ed. (Kottayam: Sahitya 
Pravarthaka Co-operative Society Ltd., 1962), p. 235. 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


— jit? ‘to put’, “to do’ 

To express emphasis - it9 is used: 
vannitto kaaryamenteo ? 
Coming use what is 
What is the use of coming? 


veykkuka ‘to place’ 

vejkkjuka denotes willingness : 
flaan atu ceytu veykkaam 
I that do shall place 
I shall have done that. 


vituka ‘to send’ 
This auxiliary verb is used to form the verb 
phrase in the Active Voice : 

avale paRafifiuvituka 

Her send off 

Send her off. 


kalaka *to cast away’ 

It denotes : 

(i) Intention 
avan cooRu nilattu eRiññukalaññu 
He rice on the floor threw away 
He threw away the rice on the floor. 


(ii) Malevolence 


veelakkaaran ootikkalaünu 
Servant ran away 
The servant ran away. 


(iii) Easiness 


baalan viittileekko ootikkalaüüu 
Boy to his house ran easily 
The boy ran to his house easily. 


kotukka and tarika ‘to give’ 
They indicate Benefit : 
ñaan avalkkə katha paRaññukotuttu 


I toher story told gave 
I told her the story. 


aru] ‘reigns’, ‘rules’ 

arul denotes Propriety : 
raajaavo avite vaanarulunnu 
King there reigns most fittingly 
The king reigns there most f ittingly. 
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VIIL -iri ‘to sit or ‘to remain’ 
irikka with kogt9 indicates the Progressive Aspect : 
avan vannukontirikkunnu 
He come being [remains] 
He is coming. 
IX. pooka ‘to go’ 
It is used to express : 
(i) Condition 
aa yantram ninnupooyaal ... 
That machine Stops if .... 
If that machine stops .... 


(ii) Unexpectedness 
niita pariiksayil tooRRupooyi 
Neetha in the examination failed happened 
Neetha happened to fail in the examination. 


pookunnu denotes Possibility : 
avan toolkkaan pookunnu 
He tofail going 
He is going to fail. 

X. varuka ‘to come’ 

varuka indicates : 

Habitual Action 
avan aaRumanikko unarnnuvarunnu 
He at six o'clock rises up [usually]. 
He usually gets up at six o'clock. 


Xl. pooruka ‘to come’ 
This auxiliary verb is used to express a Habit : 
avan atu ceytu poorunnu 
Ae that does usually 
He usually does that. 


€ ° 


XII. kKaliyuka ‘tofinish’ or ‘can 
kaliyuka denotes Completion : 
avan pustakam vaayiccukaliniu 
He book read finished 
He has read the book. 


To indicate Ability kaliyuka is inserted: 
enikku paatuvaan kaliyum 
I to sing can 
I can sing. 
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enna naale kaliyum 
Oil tomorrow will be exhausted 


The oil will be exhausted tomorrow. j 
XIII. tiiruka ‘to finish’ i 
To express Completion tiiruka is used : 
aval  paal oliccutiirunnu 
She milk poured finished 
She has poured the milk. 


Jodie: nu M Aa. pP a 


The Auxiliaries of Tense and Aspect 
Malayalam uses the following auxiliary verbs to form the 
various verb forms indicating Tense and Aspect. 
(i) iri ‘to sit? or ‘to remain’ 
iri can refer to the Progressive Aspect : 
ava! patikkontirikkunnu 
She singing is 
She is singing. 
irikk + unnu denotes Present Perfoct. 
avar vannirikkunnu 
They come have 
They have come. 
irikk +-um indicates Possibility : 
raadha innale vannirikkum 
Radha yesterday come might have 
Radha might have come yesterday. 
(ii) itt? + unto ‘has’ 
It can refer to Perfective Aspect: 
avan vannittunto 
He come has 
He has come. 
(ii) -unnu + unto ‘is’ 
Malayalam uses the Compound Auxiliary to denote : 
(a) Present Time 
madhu nannaaji paatunnunto 
Madhu well sings 
Madhu sings well. 
(b) Future Time 
raadha naale varunnunt9 


Radha tomorrow coming is 
Radha is coming tomorrow | 
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(c) Habitual Action 
prita skuulil pookunnunto 
Preetha to school goes [always] 
Preetha goes to school. 
(iv) kogtiri ‘to remain’ 
kontiri can refer to the aspect of Duration: 
aval paatikkontirikkunnu 
She singing is 
She is singing. 
(v) aayirikkum ‘will be’, ‘possible’ 
This auxiliary verb can be used to indicate certain possibility: 
aval atu  ceyyumaayirikkum 
She that doing might be 
She might be doing that. 
This auxiliary denotes Future Time : 
faan naale — varunnataayirikkum 
I tomorrow coming will be 
I will be coming tomorrow. 
(vi) aayirunnu ‘was’, ‘would/could have’ ‘might have’ 
aayirunnu shows the Progressive Aspect: 
siita vaayikkuka aayirunnu 
Seetha reading was 
Seetha was reading. 
It can refer to an action that did not take place: 
baali raavanane kollumaaiyrunnu 
Bali Ravana kill would have 
Bali would have killed Ravana. 
To contrast the Past with the Present aayirunnu can be 


used : 
raaju nannaaji paatumaayirunnu 
Raju well sing used to 


Raju used to sing weli. 
Auxiliaries that Complete the Meaning of the Defective Verbs 
Auxiliaries complete the meaning of the Defective Verbs which 


have no inflectional paradigms. The defective verb unt? ‘to have’ 
derives its other forms by inserting the different forms of aaka ‘to be’: 


unt? + aakunnu “comes into being’, ‘have’, 
‘happen’ [Present]. 
unt? + aayi ‘came into existence’ [Part]. 
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unt? + aakum ‘will be’, ‘will came into existence’, 
‘will happen’ [Future[. 
unt? +  aayirikkum ‘will be’, ‘May be’, “may be 
ENT s happening’ (Probability]. 
unt + - aayeekum ‘will be’, ‘may be’ [Probability]. 
unto 2 aayirunnu ‘there was’, ‘had’ [Past]. 
Auxiliaries with ‘Verbal Inflrctions which denote Tenses 


Malayalam uses the auxiliaries which have the verbal inf lections 
to denoté tenses: The following affixes are used for this purpose: 
(i) Future Tense 
Verbs with the inflections -um, and -u asin: 
varum, and okku 
(ii) Present Tense 
Verbs with -unnu and upt9 as in: 
paatunnu and varunnunt9 
In varunnunts, there are two auxiliaries. i.e., -unnu and untu. This 
shows that in some instances the auxiliary verbal forms can occur can 
occur one after the other. 
(iii) Past Tense 
The following suffixes can be used to form the Past Tense: 


ç ° 


-i = ooti ran 

-tu = ceytu ‘did’ 

-tu - ittu ‘put’ 
-RRu - viRRu ‘sold’ 
-nnu - vannu ‘came’ 
-ünu - kaliüüu ‘finished’ 


Inflectional Suffixes which can refer to Willingness, Necessity, Ability 
xnd Permission 


Some of the Inflection Suffixes can refer to 

(i) Willingness 
-aam ‘shali’ 
faan naale varaam 
I tomorrow shail come 
I shail come tomorrow. 

(ii) Necessity or Obligation 
-aņam ‘must’, ‘ought’, and ‘should’ 
nii naale varaņam 
You tomorrow must come 
You must/ought to/should come tomorrow. 
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(iii) Ability 
-um ‘can 
aval daans ceyyum 
She dance can 
She ean dancer 


(iv) Permission 


2 


-aam ‘can’ and ‘shail’ 
ninakku pookaam 
You go can 

You can go. 


The above analysis shows that tne auxiliary verbal forms inr Malayalam 
support principal verbs to express notions of time, mood, and aspect. 
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PLURAL LANGUAGES, PLURAL CULTURES: 
COMMUNICATION IDENTITY, AND 
SOCIOPOLITICAL CHANGE IN 
CONTEMPORARY INDIA 
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Lalitha R. Prabhoo 
Trivandrum 


This study on the mosaic of plural languages and plural cultures 
is designed on demographic aspects of language of the people of 
Indian subcontinent dealing with the sociolinguistic realities (language 
in plural society, language modernisation, language manipulation, 
language promotion activities) and challenges of changes (plural 
speech communities, language ideology in education, pressures from 
language eliet’s directions of language planning) followed by an 
epilogue (concept of language, language and communication, patterns 
of plurality, pangs of transition) and is guided by an appendix 
(language used as media, bibliography, language index and subject 
index.) 


The first chapter gives a sketch of the demographic set up of 
the four linguistic regions (south, east, west and north central) with 
12 major languages constituting 87% population of India. Several 
factors such as age, status, religion occupation etc. jointly operate in 
giving rise to the plural concept of language in India. The linguistic 
reorganisation of states in 1956 based on identity of pressure groups 
did not constitute a fully homogeneous communication region. Com- 
munication patterns characterestic of heterogenity, stratified social 
Structure, fluid language boundaries and situational norms constitute 
plural communities of India. Historical and cultural events have been 
always splitting and remoulding the structural configuration of 
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linguistic communities. For example, the growth of Urdu by 68.7% 
(1951-1961) is attributed towards religious identity from region 
identity. Bilingualism which is traced back even to the historical times 
created grass roots folk multilingualism and thus plural societies. 
The three major types of bi/multilingiualism are envisaged in 1) local 
languages, 2) Hindusthani and 3) English. Plurality is categorised 
in terms of (contact + home) languages of Hindi native speakers, non 
native speakers and migrant groups with increasing degree of bi/multi- 
lingualism. English and then Hindi rank highest among the contact 
languages. Linguistic plurality in the circulation of and printing of 
news papers, situational code mixing and code switching etc. are also 
pointed out. 


Chapter -2 is portrayed on language modernisation. Two 
faces of modernisation are given to be 1) refining the crude languages 
and 2) adopting the existing prestigeous variety and thus abandoning 
the crude variety. The view on modern language by Fishman (1974) 
is given as characterised by growing identification with standard 
version of national language on the part of the general public, 
2) increasing accessability to all varieties and 3) rapid diffusion of 
linguistic innovation and status marker and reportoire continuity 
across; are examined in the light of Indian situation with westernisa- 
tion and other factors. The process of modernisation was operative 
ever since historical times, conditioned by sex category, class, caste, 
age, setting, medium, attitudes, domains genre and writing. Multi- 
modal standardisation is the face mark of Hindi -Urdu amalgam. 
Superposed homogenity as in the case of English or Hindi gives a. 
coverage to all the heterogeneous varieties, as a commonly shared 
variety. Inereasing rivalry between two competing languages push 
down a competing variety from the higher status. Modernisation 
measures in India also have led to nativisation of languages, a feed 
back process. Current trends in modernisation are given to be 
westernisation, development of hybrid styles, nativisation and moderni- 
sed native elements. 


Within the contour structure (language usage, image and 
posture) aspects of language manipulation are discussed. The perpetual 
question of identity of mother tongue labels as 1) first learnt or used 
language 2) language of frequent use or 3) all the languages the 
individual speakes. The difficulty in quantifying the knowledge of 
language is pointed out, since the response depends heavily on the 
manipulation of language by the individual regarding fluency, intensity 
of use and proficiency and knowledge of standard variety. The 
auther has devised the following indices of linguistic plurality, viz; 
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1) state language pressure index = 
state language contact claims 


ee — X 100 
linguistic minority population 


This index may also be taken as a measure of regional assimilation. 


2) Hindi -Urdu pressure index = 
Claimants of Hindi-Urdu as contact language 
speakers of Hindi-Urdu as mother tongue 


English claimants 


— ë — —— X 100 
literate population 


3) English pressure index = 


(Sociocultural affinities or political environments, legendary convic- 
tions, the framework of questions, the way of elicitation, the tabulation 
bias are response factors in language manipulation. Manipulation 
thus becomes pluralistic in the hands of speakers as well as assessing 
persons. 


Chapter-4 on ‘language promotion activities is devoted to the 
policies involved in status assignment of specific languages. The role 
of education in measures of elaboration for language cultivation leads 
to increased claims for a particular language. English has now 
become the face mark of the powerful segment of the people, literary 
vehicle of creative expression by way of frequent code switching. 
Language plaaning programmes in working have brought in sweeping 
changes in the speech behaviour of the people. These measures of 
literacy programmes and language development programmes have 
replaced grass roots multilingualism by elegant bi-multllingualism due 
to multidirectional forces. Eg. Neo-Sanskritic Hindi, Perso Arabicised 
Urdu, BBC or AIR English, medieval literary Telugu, classicalised 
modern Tamil. 


In the formation of ‘plural speech communities’ change of 
identity is not solely based on the factor of migration. Oscillating 
declarations characterestic of assimilative and assertive trends create 
shifts in plurality of languages. The coming up and going down of 
language claims indicate the sociopolitical and cultural dogma. 
Some languages are subsided, some are projected while some are 
revived. Minority language despite being a state language is one such 
case. On the basis of the overall stability of language returns, regions 
are categorised as fluid and stable zones. In the stable zones regions 
of state languages are clearly marked by an increase in declaration. 
The most fluic area is found to be Bihar, for distinct identity of other 
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speeches (Bhojpuri, Maithili, Magadhi) from Hindi.* Muslims identity 
oscillates from regional to religious favouritism. The heterogeneous 
groups claiming Hindi as mothertongue fall into four broad categories 
viz; 1) those having languages for having informal communication 
of wider coverage, 2) those having languages or dialects for inter- 
action of smaller circle, 3) those having a split for oral/written 
communication and 4) still more smaller group, with constant 
fluctuating migration- the coming and going groups due to pressures 
of urbanisation, modernity and solidarity (pp. 102-10) script super- 
position, social affiliations, caste and occupational identity etc. lead 
to plurality in language declarations. A large number of literary 
varieties are included under Hindi. The present tendency is individua- 
lisation in language claims**- The twin concept of Hindi Urdu amalgam 
is vivid in its earlier intermixable elements in speech and writing. 
Divergent classification and westernisation have led toa great extent 
to the diversity in styles in formal and casual contexts giving rise to 
three sociocultural levels of functions 1) the high brow, 2) the iniddle 
brow and 3) the low brow varieties. Cultivation of ‘mass language’ 
during the period of Budhism (Prakrits) and during the period of 
struggle for independence in India were used an implement of social 
and religious unity. Sharp value conflicts give rise to the expansion 
of the domain of particular normative system, expansion of speech 
matrix and the emergence of distinct languages, shifts in speech 
standards. The examples are drawr. from N. Indian languages. 


The chapter on ‘language ideology in education’ clarifies 
the fact that ups and downs in identy, function and structure are 
largely conditioned by idological factors in education. Several] factors 
from ancient times to the present contributed to the plural elements 
of the contemporary societies in India. Ancient educational system 
was categorised on the basis of religion, caste and class. (p. 118). 
Multiscript for the same language (Sanskrit written in the scripts of 
Grantha, Malayalam, Telugu etc. Bhot in Sharada script, regional 


*Sreedhar (1983) reports that loss of languages in India is motivated by 
instrumental objectives as against in western countries, where the loss takes place 
on integrative motives. Shifts in identity may take place in label (only), in 
function or in script, or may be due to marginal difference between two competing 


languages. 
**The formation of Chakesang as a different individualistic identity in 


Nagaland by the combination of three varieties Chokri, Khesa, aud Sangtam 
(Sreedhar, 1982) is one such typica) case, to for a distinct sociolinguistic group. 
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variations of the same script are such plural elements.* English the 
the language of the colonial world is widely accepted as gateway to 
the outer world, as in many other countries, east and west. The radical 
change brought out by the English education in India had far reaching 
results in time and space. Categorisation of function of English in 
education was continuously taking changing shapes. At one side 
movements for vernacularisation was on progress while on the other 
elite groups were engaged in the translation of works from western 
languages. The elite pressures, ambition, independent outlook in 
multidirectional way were operative pluralisation and standardisation 
of various functional languages. The post independence war period 
saw a heavy stress on the use of polished languages native, creating 
a burdon to the learner. Plural concept in education was envisaged 
in multilingual introduction of languages used and selection from 
plural languages for medium of instruction. The problems in doing 
so are vivid in its remedial measures for introducing various levels of 
M. I. based on urbanisation factors and segmentations of education 
period , mitigation measures by adopting passive and active media 
(teaching in L,- the difficult or formal variety and writing in 
informal Ly: formal teaching in L, and explanation in Ly: temporal 
shifting in M. I. This difficulty in introducing a uniform educa- 
tional policy at the hands of urbanisation, elite pressures creates 
plurality of languages in education. Destandardisation as a marker 
of solidarity is a self volunteered trend among the Bombay standard 
Hindi speakers. The standard Hindi limited to school domains lays a 
burden to the Hindi native speakers. Curiously enough elite groups 
do not find any difficulty in learning plural languages. 


Chapter-7 on ‘pressures from language elites’ brings into 
picture the impact of elite pressures (regional and political) on the 
springing up of plural language. (Different types of languages: home 
languages, regional languages, link languages, religious language, 
nationai language, official language, literary language, international 
language.) The skipping shifts of languages is temporally conditioned 
as can be viewed in the decline of Mughal empire and Persian and 
elevation of Persianise Khariboli, elevation of Hindusthani to 


**There are two types of script plurality, viz; a: link language or status 
languages written in various regional scripts, b) mother tongues (which do 
not have a script of widely accepted mass norm as in the case of Konkani or 
c) the speakers already abandoned their written language after becoming a 
minority in the region after migration and assimilation with the new environ- 
ments as in the casc of Palghat Tamil speaking Brahmins or Ayyengars of 
Bangalore. 
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promote Hindu-Muslim unity. Post independence period saw the 
uplift of Hindi variety of Hindi as the official language with its 
relatively recent Persian influence. Dominance of English during the 
British period, anglicisation of current regional languages etc. thus 
language becoming a weapon in the hands of ministry, mass and 
magnanimous personality. The author traces the history of elite 
pressures especially during the British period. Elite pressure often the 
needs of the recipients, the objects or victims of the scheme. While 
there is a lot of noise for standardisation of native languages; the 
elite groups still consider the inadequate in proper function. The 
individual thus set beneficially into this multidesigned language 
mosaic as a multilingual. 


The chapter on ‘directions for language planning’ puts forward 
the argument that language planning should fill up the following 
tenents, viz, 1) planning in terms of change shouid be in turn with 
the social trends, 2) It should be ordered in phases, 3) There should 
be functional justification for learning a skill. A language tend to 
be lost if imposed on peoples and survives till the power is retained. 
Functional justification of language planning can be envisaged with a 
planning of integrative purpose, utilitarian purpose short term and 
long term shifts. Situation bound planning should take the following 
aspects into consideration viz, speech area, categories and domains 
for language learning for all and everybody without distinction, time- 
shorter or longer duration, flexible system for building a setting of 
real life norms of standardisation, practical utility of standard 
language implements avoidence of high brow variety in standardi- 
sation. Modern education system in languag- as an artifact detached 
of communication patterns adhieves no goal, only of rote learning 
characteristics. Marginal difference should be given to the spoken and 
the written variety. 


The epilogue deals with the patterns of plurality. In picturising 
the patterns of plurality he lists the characteristics of plurality over 
which the edifice of plurality is built, viz, relativity (in relation to 
identity and purpose of interaction 2) hierarchy of bilingualism, 
diglossia the concepts developed from societal and dialectal projec- 
tions, 3) instrumentality. Fluidity is envisaged in hybridisation, 
pidginisation and code switching. Language identity as such cannot 
be treated as identifying a particular group and homogeneous 
population is only a myth. Language pluralism always exhibited 
converging and diverging tendencies. The final summing up of the 
formation of a plurality squarewhere the distinction organic and 
structural pluralism is regarded of primary order and the distinction 
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between homogenisation is treated as of secondary order filling the 
four slots are melting pot, liberal, stratificational, liberal and 
corporate, taking into account four major types of pluralism as 
envisaged in manifestation of speech, organisation of speech and 
ecopressure. 


The study is a well cut mosaic picture of plural language 
language societies especially bright in the northern zone fading 
towards the south, elite aspects of grass roots folk multilingualism. 
A chapter could have devoted to the linguistic proper pluralism and 
also the aspects of grass roots bi/ multilingualism in which the micro- 
cultural factors such as marriage contact also properate, which could 
have made this mosaic picture camplete. Despite these marginal 
short comings this study should be highly commended for its deep 
insights into the theoretical insights of linguistic pluralism in India. 
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